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The Later Years of Wellington 
By Susan Buchan 





The active life and service of 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wel- 
lington, by no means came to an 
end with his victory at Waterloo. 
It was upon him that were laid 
the burdens of heading the allied 
forces and administering in their 
behalf the troubled affairs of 
France. If he had little taste for 
the intrigue and the manceuvre 
of political life, he was, neverthe- 
less, a tower of strength to lesser, 
but nimbler men. Around him 
ministers rose and fell, and in 
1827 the Duke himself became 
Prime Minister. 

The author, who is the wife of 
Colonel John Buchan, and a 
great-great-niece of the Iron 
Duke, has made a long and ex- 
haustive study of her subject. 
Her book is not only important 
for the student of history, but a 
very attractive volume for the 
general reader. 
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PREFACE 


CHILD’S memories bear some resemblance 
to a November evening inacity. Out of 
the darkness big shapes loom up and are visible 
with momentary distinctness under a lamp, and 
then vanish again. The fog of years rolls aside, 
and I see in clear detail a room in which an old 
lady in black is sitting sorting letters on her 
wide-skirted satin lap, with a little round table 
beside her. She hands the child at her feet a 
packet of her own childish correspondence to 
read ; written in a well-defined script, the letters 
describe the small incidents of family life. In 
nearly every one a name occurs, as if inevitably. 
“We saw Uncle Arthur to-day.’ ‘Uncle 
Arthur passed on his horse to-day.” “Alas! 
Uncle Arthur has left London ’’—as if London 
was a desert without him! ‘“ Who was Uncle 
Arthur ?”’ asks the child, with a child’s casual 
curiosity. “‘ Your great-great-uncle,”’ is her 
grandmother’s reply, “the man who beat 
Boney.” 
It seems presumptuous at this time of day for 


a mere great-great-niece to write about Welling- 
+5 
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ton, and also perhaps unnecessary. The Well- 
ington literature is already immense and mostly 
the work of experts. He lies beneath a moun- 
tain of praise, admiration, controversy and 
criticism. But when my grandmother spoke of 
him she never mentioned his military conquests 
or the great place he held in the world, but said 
that he was the kindest of uncles, and that he 
was so good to her children, and that she could 
leave them with him at Walmer any time she 
was away to play undisturbed at the feet of 
ambassadors and statesmen. So my apology for 
this book must be that{my little lamp of in- 
_ herited understanding and sympathy, casting its 
beams on his troubled later life, may perhaps 
reveal something of the real nature of the man 
which larger searchlights have not shown. } 
S. Gab: 


ELSFIELD MANoR, OXoNn. 


Note.—I have to thank Lord Salisbury for 
his great kindness in giving me access to the 
MS. Diary of Frances, Lady Salisbury, and in 
allowing me to print several extracts from it. 
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Chapter I 
PARIS AFTER WATERLOO 


F a child’s memories are like a fog full of 
blurred and looming shapes, those of old 
age are sharp and clear as a Dutch picture. In 
the last years of his life, sitting by the fire in a 
room in one of his immense houses, Wellington 
had a strange variety of events to look back 
upon. Throughout his active life he made a 
practice of living as much as possible in the 
present, and only by an occasional answer to an 
inquirer, which summed up with terse finality a 
past situation, did he show that his thoughts 
ever travelled backwards. But in his old age, 
with deafness closing round him like a wall, he 
had time to linger over his memories. 

To the clarified remoteness of his older vision, 
Paris after Waterloo must have presented a more 
piquant and realizable picture, than to the con- 
queror who had to turn from decision to decision, 
from difficulty to difficulty. 

The mere externals of life had the strangeness 


of a dream. Kings and Emperors and their 
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suites came and went, reviewing troops and con- 
ferring honours and decorations. Prussians with 
laurel leaves in their hats drove furiously about 
the streets, in which proclamations of 1814 hung 
peeling in strips from the walls, written in every 
language except French. The theatre played, as 
always, a large part in Paris life. Artistically 
it was a great moment. Talma and Mademoi- 
selle Mars were at the height of their glory, and 
their acting ravished the eyes and wrung the 
heart. For those whose tastes were of another 
‘kind there were ballets, where one could see a 
French girl vivaciously mourning her lover killed 
at Waterloo, consoled by an English soldier, and 
the whole episode ending in a grand finale in 
which white lilies and Scots soldiers were some- 
how intermixed. The theatres were suffocat- 
ingly hot and very dirty, and the audience was a 
medley of different nations. Cossacks stared at 
the stage to see what civilization had to teach 
them, while Allied soldiers in every kind of 
uniform sat amongst the French, whose feelings 
- sometimes vented themselves in hisses directed 
at their conquerors, sometimes in legitimate 
applause for the merits of the actors. In the 
evenings, out of doors, the dances in the Louvre 
gardens showed to all outside comers the gay and 
hilarious temper of the people. Such hilarity 
rested on a secure financial basis, since the 
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British Government paid for it in good 
British currency ; this prudent and sympathetic 
policy being framed, however, not solely to pro- 
mote the gaiety of nations, but to add to the 
popularity of the Bourbons, the new rulers of 
France. 

If Paris life to the casual spectator appeared 
to have the odd inconsequence of a dream, 
to those in high places, who had the task of 
leading Europe back into the paths of reason 
and peace, events seemed to move so rapidly 
that they dwelt in a kind of changing nightmare. 
Wellington had not time to do much more than 
mourn his lost officers at Waterloo, when he and 
the Prussians marched on Paris, fortresses falling 
about them like withered leaves. 

Marshal Bliicher emitted threats with the 
- punctual monotony of a machine-gun. He 
would, he said, hang Napoleon in front of his 
Army, blow up the Pont de Jena and the Auster- 
litz column, levy an overwhelming indemnity, 
and generally make everything very unpleasant 
foreverybody. Napoleon escaped and gave him- 
self up to the British Navy. “ Wellington has 
spared his life with theatrical magnanimity,”’ 
sneered Gneisenau. The Allies then turned 
their minds to the many unknown quantities of 
their task. They had to reckon with the Bour- 
bons, with Talleyrand, with Fouché and the 
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French people, as well as with the Army and the 
administration of affairs. 

Fouché, Duc d’Otrante, had in his life wea- 
thered many difficulties. He had held promi- 
nent positions in succeeding administrations of 
opposite political views, with only an occasional 
set-back, and was quite prepared for a considera- 
tion to put his talents at the disposal of the 
Bourbons. He met the Allies in conference, as 
head of the Provisional Government, and Well- 
ington saw instantly that without his whole- 
hearted co-operation nothing would be done. 
The first morning of the conference dragged, and 
no useful decisions were reached. Every sug- 
gestion made by the Allies seemed to bristle with 
difficulties, every scheme to end in a cul-de-sac. 
Early in the afternoon, at the Duke’s suggestion, 
Fouché was offered the post of head of the police. 
Like magic the air cleared, all the rough ways be- 
camesmooth, and Franceentered upon a new era. 

The Prussians, however, were still dissatisfied, 
and Bliicher gave vent to another reverberating 
mutter, which seemed to shake Paris to its 
foundations. The Pont de Jena and the Auster- 
litz column, silent witnesses of Germany’s 
defeats, must go. Paris held her breath. Tal- 
leyrand wrote entreating Bliicher to refrain. 
“Tell M. de Talleyrand that if he would station 
himself upon the bridge I should have even 
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greater pleasure in blowing it up,” was the reply. 
Every moment Paris expected to hear the rend- 
ing crash, to feel the shock, materially and 
morally, to her pride and to her city. But 
nothing came, except a prosaic-looking British 
private soldier posted night and day on the 
bridge, with orders from the British Commander- 
in-Chief never fora moment to leave it. It was 
clearly impossible for the Prussians to blow up 
a bridge with an English sentry pacing up and 
down upon it, and Bliicher, out-manceuvred by 
his old companion-in-arms, subsided with a few 
good-natured growls. 

Towards Wellington, the saviour of the monu- 
ments to their national triumphs, the heart of 
Paris for a moment warmed and glowed. To be 
acclaimed and applauded by the conquered is an 
unusual consequence of victory, and for a short 
time Wellington’s position was unique. It is 
rarely given to any human being to stand ona 
pinnacle above his fellow-men ; and the gods, if 
they vouchsafe it, do not allow it to last overlong. 
But if Wellington’s head had not been a steady 
one, it must have swum with the intoxicating 
clouds of incense which mounted on every side 
of him. Without the tedium of royalty he 
had far more power than most crowned heads, 
combined with all the liberty of a subject to 
pursue private sports and friendships. He was 
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the “‘ vainqueur du vainqueur du monde,’ and 
at the head of a great army, which under his 
leadership had beaten the invincible and 
achieved the impossible. His prestige in all 
countries was incredibly high, and partook of the 
unbounded trust and confidence of children 
towards the nurse who has let in the light which 
banished the bogies of darkness. “ He is the 
most distinguished individual in the world,” 
some one wrote, and the verdict met with uni- 
versal agreement. Looking down from his pin- 
~nacle, Field-Marshal Arthur Wellesley, triple 
Duke of Wellington, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Vit- 
toria, First-Class Grandee of Spain, Marquess of 
Torres Vedras, Count of Vimeiro and Prince of 
Waterloo, may sometimes have felt a little dizzy. 

The enthusiasm of the Parisians ran only 
a short course. They had completely mis- 
understood Wellington’s character, and when 
he saved their monuments from the Prussians, 
they assumed that he would invariably take 
their side. It is disconcerting, when you are 
expecting the pastry of partiality, to be offered 
the hard bread of justice ; and when the ques- 
tion arose of the rightful ownership of the objects 
of art taken by Napoleon, Wellington’s attitude 
created furious anger and disappointment. The 
Allies had received a pledge before entering Paris 
that they should have their property back again, 
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and, finding the walls of the Louvre hung with 
their most famous masterpieces, they determined 
to lose no time in removing them. The French 
appealed to Wellington to be allowed to retain 
them, but he was deaf to their petitions. The 
justice of the Allies’ claim was overwhelmingly 
clear. ‘‘ The manisa parvenu,” said the Duc de 
Berri, making the rather sweeping assumption 
that honesty is an attribute only of the vulgar.! 

A reaction was inevitable ; the French could 
not long be satisfied with a conqueror who had 
not only beaten their army, but had shattered 
their dream of world dominion. For although 
they had had enough of wading through blood, 
at the back of everything lay the knowledge that 
in spite of his despotism, and by virtue of his 
genius, Napoleon had raised France to glittering 
heights of fame, which in their hearts they knew 
they could never achieve again without him. 
Napoleon’s domination of the world, his colossal 
tyranny and colossal political genius, had made 
France as formidable as she was showy. While 
welcoming the end of war and the possibilities of 
money-making brought by Peace, they knew that 
their greatest day was over, and for the man 
who was largely responsible for it, they could 
feel nothing but bitter dislike and anger. 


1 Josceline Bagot, George Canning and his Friends, 
Voueal, p, 12, 
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The noblesse came to the Duke’s first great 
formal ball. They joked about their new King 
as ‘“‘ Louis l’Inévitable ’”’ and spoke of dancing 
“sur la tombeau de la patrie,”+ but their 
regrets for Napoleon were not deep. The Bour- 
bons fitted far better into their scheme of things ; 
and only the sting of being the conquered still 
rankled. The Duke led a bachelor life in an old 
mansion, which was guarded by a handful of 
soldiers. The Duchess was in London with her 
two sons, and he filled his house with his aides- 
de-camp. They lamed his most valuable horses 
out hunting, and came back full of terrified 
remorse, to find their offence pardoned and borne 
with good-natured philosophy ; but when they 
made no effort to entertain the Duke’s guests, 
and laughed and joked amongst themselves, they 
felt at once the iron under the velvet. One 
morning they all received a letter telling them to 
be in attendance on Wellington at a certain time 
in full-dress uniform. There was consternation 
in their ranks, for some of them, although they 
had “ frocks’ in which to attend reviews, had 
never bothered to provide themselves with 
levée uniform. However, they fitted themselves 
out as best they could. The Duke, who had 
behaved to them hitherto like an indulgent 


1 Miss Berry, Journals and Correspondence, Vol. III, 
p. 65. 
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parent, spoke to them with cold severity on their 
lack of courtesy to his guests. The young men 
retired crestfallen, awed into seriousness, and 
though they permitted themselves thereafter 
an occasional practical joke, their chief had 
made them realize that there was no possibility 
of trifling with him in matters which he con- 
sidered essential. 

There is a curious kind of vibration which 
seems to agitate the atmosphere after a great 
war. Human beings, instead of being made sad 
and patient by suffering, became giddy and 
impetuous. Every class feels that it has a birth- 
right of pleasure which has somehow been un- 
justly deniedit. Combined with this there is an 
insatiable determination, among those who can 
afford it, not to remain at home, but to go with all 
possible speed to any and every place where the 
actors in the great drama either are or have been 
playing their parts. There is also a hungry 
curiosity as to what is going to happen under the 
changed conditions that war inevitably brings. 
Paris became fuller and fuller of notables of all 
sorts ; English travellers arrived in lumbering 
carriages, who by virtue of their birth and rank 
joined the best society of any capital in which 
they stayed, as by right ; eccentric and famous 

*Lord William Lennox, Fifty Years’ Biographical 


Reminiscences, Vol. I, pp. 348-50. 
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figures, like Madame de Staél, adorned dinner 
parties, at which wit and charm were as highly 
prized as they had been before the great Euro- 
pean convulsion. Wellington entertained during 
his stay in Paris people as various as Sir Walter 
Scott, Mrs. Siddons, Tom Moore, Samuel Rogers 
and John Kemble. 

Parties, dinners, balls, suppers, were given 
continuously by the British Ambassador, by 
Lady Castlereagh, by Fouché, by Talleyrand, by 
every one who had a house of sufficient size. 
And nearly all those who had the luck and the 
means to reach this seething pot of gaiety, 
talked, whispered, wrote diaries and immensely 
long letters home, which a later and more im- 
poverished generation would have contributed 
for hire to the daily press. They commented 
on everything ; on the Duchess de Berri’s in- 
defatigable enjoyment of a dance; on Madame 
de Staél’s interesting ugliness and the over- 
preparation of her brilliant sayings ; on Madame 
Tallien’s loss of looks ; and, as an afterthought, 
on the disturbed state of Europe and the un- 
quiet condition of France, ruined alike by con- 
quests and defeats. 

But most of all, they wrote of Wellington, 
who, when his arduous work allowed, went to 
balls, suppers, operas and dinners, as punc- 
tuallyasadebutante. To get hold of an opinion 
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of his, or a reminiscence, or a remark of any 
kind, was a form of treasure-hunt or catch-as- 
catch-can among those who met him. In fact, 
it was not a hard thing to do, as he talked with 
remarkable candour and simplicity to those he 
met. He did not strive to make himself more 
important by dark hints and mysterious silences. 
“Did you know all the time that Waterloo was 
a victory ?’’ asked one persevering inquirer. 
“TI!” he exclaimed in amazement, ‘“‘ I, who saw 
the battle lost forty times in the day!” } 

Those who wished to put him in an awkward 
position found it an impossible task. During a 
wave of special unpopularity among the 
French, he attended the King’s levee, and the 
French Marshals, who up to then had been 
polite to the point of flattery, markedly turned 
their backs upon the Duke. Louis, fearing the 
consequences of an insult to so powerful a per- 
son, hastened to apologize. Wellington replied, 
quite unmoved, “ It does not trouble me in the 
least, Sire. It is not the first time I have seen 
their backs.”” He never again had to suffer 
the slightest incivility from the Marshals of 
France. 

The Duc de Duras suddenly wrote to the Duke 
declining with discourteous brevity to dine with 
him. Wellington was astonished, and made 

}’Berry, Vol. ITI,’ p. 79 
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inquiries. He wrote to the Duc de Duras the 
following letter : 


““M. le Duc, I have had the honour to receive your letter 
without date, in which you return to me a note which 
you consider to be an invitation to dinner ‘in a somewhat 
royal style.’ In reply, I beg of you to believe that the 
note was not intended for you, and I offer you a thousand 
excuses for its having been mis-sent. It does not contain 
an invitation to dinner in a royal or any other style, but 
merely a promise to dine with some one else on the 28th. 
That someone is the Duc d’Otrante, and I very much regret 
that my Secretary should have mistaken your name for 
that of the individual who wrote to me, proposing that I 
~ should dine with him. Such is the true history of this 
invitation to dinner in a ‘somewhat royal style.’ I send 
you herewith the note of invitation which you desire to 
have, 4 


In verbal finesse he outclassed the French at 
their own game; but this did not make them 
like him any the better, and his refusal to inter- 
vene in any way in the tragedy of Marshal Ney 
augmented their anger. Social life, however, 
except for an occasional flare-up; like the allu- 
sions to the “ tyran de Cambrai ”’ at the opera, 
which the Duke met with a diplomatic deafness, 
kept an untroubled course. He was specially 
happy and at his ease in the company of women, 
and talked to them with great simplicity and 
freedom. Scandal, always busy with his name, 
coupled it with Lady Frances Wedderburn 
Webster. Probably, though whisperers were 

1Gleig, Life of Wellington, Vol. I, p. 275. 
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busy all round him, Wellington would never have 

heard or heeded them. But when he was forced 

to read such paragraphs in the newspapers as : 
Brussels, 1815. Fashionable alliteration. 

For the letter W a charm full divine, 

War, Wellington, W...W... and Wine.— 
or one which said that when the Duke visited 
the wounded after Waterloo— perhaps the 
wounded heart was meant—a word to the 
wise,’ he remarked to General Alava, ‘‘ This 
must be stopped. I never saw her alone in my 
life.’ 1 A writ was served on the proprietor of 
the St. James’ Chronicle for ‘a libel on Lady 
W. W. , and {2,000 damages were 
awarded to the plaintiff. 

His comments on two other well-known dice 
are amusing. “‘ Madame de Staél,” he wrote to 
his niece, “‘ says to every one that I have no 
“coeur pour l’amour’ ”’ ; 








> but if he was indifferent 
to the interesting and forceful ugliness of the 
one, he was also insensible to the resplendent 
beauty of Pauline Borghese, who at various 
times, with different objects in view, en- 
deavoured to capture the Duke. Among 
other enthusiasms she pretended great devotion 
to his niece, Mrs. Bagot, who presented the 
Princess with a bust of herself.2 Wellington, 
visiting the conspicuous lady one day, noticed 
1 Lennox, Vol. I, p. 340. 2 Bagot, Vol. II, p. 64. 
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the bust standing neglected on a stove in the 
ante-chamber on which a footman had placed 
his feet. ‘‘ I was not very well pleased, as you 
may suppose,” he wrote to Mrs. Bagot, “ but 
I suppressed my anger till I brought her out, 
and she, as usual, talked of you with the utmost 
affection, giving you, however, here and there 
a sly cut. After she had gone on for about a 
quarter of an hour, I said, ‘ By the by, that is 
a beautiful bust of her which I saw on the stove 
in your ante-chamber.’ ‘Oh yes, very beauti- 
ful ; it was put there only till I can find a good 
place for it.’ ‘ Why yes, I should think any 
place would be better than that, as it is probable 
that every person would feel a greater interest 
in the original than your footman!!!’ She 
looked excessively foolish, and the next time I 
went, I found the bust in the Place of Honour— 
herroom. ... She was always very unworthy 
of your bust, probably as much so as even her 
footman.”’ | 

On the other hand, Wellington found in Lady 
Shelley a real and permanent friend. Her wist- 
ful beauty, and her charm, both as talker and 
listener, made conversation with her a delight. 
She was given the great honour of riding the 
Duke’s mare at a review, was spoken to by 
Emperors and invited everywhere to meet 
Wellington. To any unprejudiced person who 
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reads her journal it is evident that her feeling 
for the Duke was an admiring reverence, her 
recurring fear being that her head would be 
turned by his friendship. Other women, who 
felt that the Duke’s attention might have been 
more worthily bestowed on them, spoke dis- 
paragingly of her behind her back, and sneered 
at her dresses; but witha serene simplicity and 
lack of egotism she passed through the Paris 
world, like a delighted child in a wonderful 
toyshop, talking to one famous personage after 
another and chronicling with minute fidelity 
every act of kindness and good nature which she 
saw Wellington perform. The ordinary brilliant 
parties did not always suffice for the Duke, and 
he also went to the house of Madame Crauford, 
who was not generallyreceived bysociety. Lady 
Shelley, for once slightly critical of her idol, 
says in her journal: “ I own he shows no taste 
in going to her house,” but adds rather sur- 
prisingly, ‘“‘I suppose it is because he likes 
lively society, where he can be at his ease.’’! 
Madame Crauford’s parties, where the ladies sat 
on sofas round the walls while the gentlemen 
stood and talked to them, hardly seem to merit 
the description. Lady Shelley, however, sur- 
mounting her prejudice, accompanied the Duke 
to various of the said parties, and observed that 
1 Diary of Frances, Lady Shelley, Vol. I, p. 1ot. 
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they were very dull, until the Duke enlivened 
them by jokes, at which every one unbent. 

It is hardly surprising that Wellington turned 
to society, lively or otherwise, from the grim 
and difficult problems of the official world. In 
the minds of all the disaffected he was the 
living symbol of despotism, a concrete personage 
to intrigue against and sweep off the board. 
Two attempts were made on his life. The first 
time a great deal of inflammable material was 
found in the cellars of his house after a ball he 
had given in honour of the Duchesse de Berri. 
The second time his carriage was fired at as he 
drove under the forte-cochére of his house. 
After the second attempt had failed, the British 
Government, whose nerve had been badly 
shaken, urged and even commanded him to 
leave Paris. For once in his life he refused to 
obey an order. The conqueror of Waterloo 
did not propose to fly from the danger of assas- 
sination. If Wellington took this attempt on 
his life calmly, he was the only one who did 
so. A noisy chorus of blame went up against 
the French Government for not seeking the 
murderer with sufficient zeal ; against the Prince 
of Orange for having ultra-Liberal tendencies 
which made him “ give shelter to revolutionaries.” 
Lord Kinnaird also got into trouble. Charles 
Bagot comments in a letter on this: “I think 
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that old K. is hand in glove with all the worst 
Jacobins in all the worst holes and corners of 
the Continent. What things middle-aged 
Scotch Lords who take to politics are!” ! 

There was another aftermath of war; ugly 
squabblings about claims and counter-claims 
between the French and the Allies, for damages 
done during the campaign, filled the air. The 
French were unable to go any further towards 
settling matters owing to the passions which 
darkened counsel, and to the vested interests 
which had grown up of commissioners who drew 
good salaries that would cease when the settle- 
ment was over. The Duke was requested to 
take up this basket of snakes. In three months, 
by unremitting industry, firmness and tact, he 
had finished the settlement in a manner with 
which even the French Ministers declared them- 
selves satisfied. 

As time went on the captains and the kings 
departed, and the shouting, but unfortunately 
not the tumults, died. The Treaty of Paris had 
saddled France with an army of occupation for 
five years, composed of the different Allied 
troops. Sir Walter Scott speaks of her as a 
giant lying supine under the load of mountains. 
“Remove,” he says, “‘ the incumbent weight 
of BB, 000 or 700,000 foreigners, and she will 

1 Bagot, Vol. I, p. 87. 
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soon stand upright.””! The foreigners were not 
so numerous as Sir Walter supposed, and the 
army of occupation was in some ways a stabiliz- 
ing influence, but the whole country cried out in 
anger at the heavy burden of paying for so long 
for so large an armed force. Russia, wishing to 
conciliate France, suggested in 1816 a reduction of 
the army by 30,000 men, but the Duke reminded 
the Allies that the crops had failed, and that in 
the event of bread riots in the winter the troops 
would help to keep the peace and prevent revo- 
lution. His counsel prevailed at the cost of 
more unpopularity. 

The famine, however, was averted, and the 
country slowly settled down. Wellington with- 
drew his opposition and the army was reduced 
by 30,000. Two years of its occupation of 
France had gone. ‘“‘ The Duke and the Bour- 
bons are responsible for all evils,” said the dis- 
affected Republicans, witha shrug. But in spite 
of this, friendliness between simple ordinary 
citizens of the country and officers and privates 
of the armies gradually grew. English and Ger- 
man soldiers took part in fétes and country amuse- 
ments. The Government became more popular 
with the reasonable members of the community. 
The Augean stable of claims was thoroughly 
cleaned out. There was no reason to linger 

1 Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter Scott, Vol. III, p. 368. 
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longer, and Wellington presented a memoran- 
dum at Aix-la-Chapelle advising the with- 
drawal of the rest of the Allied armies from 
France. His advice was taken and the troops 
returned to their own countries. 

Metternich said of the Congress of Vienna that 
it had drawn a line between an old and a new 
epoch. It is hard to say when one epoch ends 
and another begins, especially at a stage in 
history so full of changing conditions and of 
strange events ; but, looking back, it would seem 
that with the army of occupation something else 
left France. She ceased to be the rendezvous 
and the storm-centre of Europe, a place where 
you might meet anyone of any nation at any 
moment on any errand. She settled down like 
the rest of the world to her own problems, and 
for a century to come was no more an inter- 
national fighting ground. 

England ceased to look apprehensively at her, 
and turned to an awakening democracy and a 
bitter battle for political rights. The next 
few pages of history are a little drab, and Clio 
must close the stirring and blood-stained chapter 
containing the rise of the First Consul, Auster- 
litz, the retreat from Moscow, the Peninsular 
War, the Hundred Days, and Waterloo, and turn 
to the Second Empire and the great Reform Bill 
with a faint sigh. 


Chapter IT 
VERONA 


I 


MONG the subjects which were at this 
time discussed by the socially and in- 
tellectually eminent, two were especial favour- 
ites. The first was how Europe could settle 
down to peace after so many years of war; the 
second whether the Duke of Wellington would 
ever be able to return to private life with either 
comfort or pleasure. 

Miss Berry, who corresponded regularly with 
Mrs. Damer and gave her opinion gravely on all 
matters of importance, remarked that, if peace 
and the habits of peace were not. soon restored 
both to France and England, they would witness 
a new order of society. The constitution of no 
country could support such mental dram-drink- 
ing as the life of Europe for those last few years. 
They had all been living much too hard, she 
concluded, and must take up and accustom 
themselves to the plain regular diet of peace.} 

‘Berry; Vola pea 
28 
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Her correspondent assented to this without 
comment. 

But the second topic had a more personal 
interest and was not dropped so easily. 

Miss Berry, that veteran friend or acquaint- 
ance of all important people from Horace Wal- 
pole to Macaulay, met, as by right, Wellington 
at dinner and sat by him. She observed that, 
though simple and frank in his manners, “in 
talking of the Allied sovereigns and their views, 
he says we found so and so, we liked such and 
such things, quite as treating de couronne a 
couronne.’ + She felt bound to repeat to him 
Benjamin Constant’s remark that he would 
never return to “l'état de simple citoyen,” at 
which he laughed. Lady Shelley, her mind full 
of the same problem, also gently questioned him, 
hinting her fears that after such an exciting life 
he would never settle into the quiet of private 
Gxistence,, Oh yes, I shall,” was the reply, 
“but I must always have my house full. For 
sixteen years I have been head of our army, and 
I must have those gay fellows round me.” 

Wellington’s careless candour masked a deep 
reserve, aS well as a soldier’s dislike of being 
taken by surprise. He was profoundly unin- 
terested in the workings of his own mind. His 
life had been passed in making rapid decisions, 

1 Ibid., p. 63. 
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affecting the lives and the safety of men and 
nations, and since the days when, as a dreamy 
boy, he had played the fiddle and wandered 
about the fields at Eton, his mental gaze had 
been turned outward and onward. But the 
ways of his life had now come to a clear parting : 
on the one hand the path of retirement and 
leisure, pleasant and honourable ; on the other 
a precarious pathway over the sands of politics, 
confused by many other footsteps and uncertain 
and shifting to the tread. 

He was forty-nine, a greater age a hundred 
years ago than to-day. He had always had un- 
comfortably Spartan habits. General Alava, a 
lover of ease and good living, exclaimed in 
despair, ‘“‘ J’en ai pris en horreur ces deux mots, 
“cold meat’ et ‘ daybreak’ ~ Tiassa 
shall we eat ? ’ he answers the one ; when I ask, 
‘When shall we start ? ’ he answers the other.’’ ? 
But though Alava was condemned to dyspepsia 
and fatigue, Wellington’s own health had not 
suffered, and his wiry frame held an undimin- 
ished capacity for effort. 

Life either way held out promise of external 
magnificence. Strathfieldsaye was to be his, 
given by the nation, and Apsley House. He was 
going to live under the roof-tree of his country’s 


1 Lord Stanhope, Conversations with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Pp. 29. 
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gratitude. Sport, a stately social life, would be 
at his call, in addition to more glorious labours ; 
but these had always been attainable. 

The work of the Aix-la-Chapelle Conference 
was heavy and tedious, and the demobilizing 
and embarking of the troops for England a mass 
of tiresome detail. Wellington worked steadily 
on without haste or rest, keeping his own 
counsel about the future; but in that dim un- 
explored region which exists in every mind, 
thoughts came and went unbidden. Was there 
a kind of heaviness hanging like a cloud over 
the future ? Was there not really something a 
little flat and dull about being no longer a kind 
of sovereign supernumerary to establishment, 
to whom all the regular sovereigns paid court ? 
He would never have acknowledged this, any 
more than he would have proclaimed the fact 
that his marriage was a failure. 


From the first this had slid imperceptibly 
down the dull slopes of disillusion. When he 
was a very young aide-de-camp to the Viceroy 
of Ireland, he had fallen in love with Lady 
Catherine Pakenham. Her family had refused 
to allow the engagement, saying that he was 
unable suitably to support a Viceroy’s daughter. 
Arthur Wellesley went to India, and the whole 
affair seemed to have been forgotten. On his 
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return, after Assaye, some one told him that 
Lady Catherine had not married and that she 
still loved him. ‘‘ Does she, indeed ? ”’ he said, 
and, without stopping to reflect on the possible 
change in his own feelings, he took the next boat 
to Ireland, and in a short time she became his 
wife. It was unfortunate that, through the 
malice of a friend, he heard after his marriage 
that Lady Catherine, so far from still loving 
him, was at the time of his return engaged to 
some one else. This blasted, like a May frost, 
the slender plant of his love and respect for his 
wife. Lady Catherine was spoken of by her girl 
friends as a sweet creature, and one may specu- 
late on how happy she might have made the 
kind of man who seeks for no more than sweet- 
ness in a wife. Her charming face, with its 
rather indeterminate features, speaks of a char- 
acter happily disposed to the line of the least 
resistance. Mated unfortunately to a man who 
was irritable, punctual and business-like, she was 
continually found wanting. She lacked all the 
qualities which her husband really admired in a 
human being. 

She was undecided, timid, sentimental and 
not very truthful. When he was in the Penin- 
sula, Wellington settled her and his sons in a 
house in London, gave her an allowance which 
he considered would cover all her expenses, and 
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told her to let him know if it proved insufficient. 
The Duchess, with incredible folly, both over- 
spent her allowance and failed to reveal it to her 
husband, who was faced on his return with a 
heavy stack of unpaid bills. Some men would 
have recognized that fear was the cause, and 
endeavoured to remove it. But Wellington’s 
irritation and impatience obscured his vision, 
and, although he never wasted time in re- 
proaches and vain expostulations, he drew 
further apart from the lady. 

He had never known the delights of a happy 
family life. His mother was a woman of con- 
siderable ability, and she managed her family’s 
affairs admirably, but she showed little tender- 
ness to anyone, and none to her son Arthur, 
whom she thought dull and ugly. She never 
could even remember the date of his birth; he 
and she kept the anniversary on May 18th, 
while the woman who nursed Lady Mornington 
persisted in saying that he was born on May 6th. 
If early memories of affection have the import- 
ance now commonly attributed to them, it must 
be admitted that Arthur Wellesley started 
poorly equipped for life. 


To fall from being the arbiter of Europe to 
being a mere personage at the English Court, to 


live om the recollection of past glories instead of 
3 
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on present achievements, was not to be thought 
of. Better far at forty-nine to learn a new 
profession, to take new risks, and to serve your 
country, if more humbly, yet as strenuously as 
in war. Wellington’s whole nature and habits 
were those of work, and the homespun of effort 
had for him far more charm than glittering 
inaction. When, during the Aix Congress in 
October, 1818, he received a letter from Lord 
Liverpool offering him the Master-Generalship 
of the Ordnance, a post which carried with it a 
seat in the Cabinet, he accepted immediately. 
Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet had long been aware 
of its growing unpopularity. The Prime Min- 
ister himself spoke of his Government as hanging 
by a thread, and it was a thread which was 
becoming perilously frayed. While a weak 
Government may somehow hold together in the 
stormy high seas of war, it can rarely avoid 
falling to pieces among the rocks and the shoals 
of the first years of peace. Lord Liverpool 
looked round to see if anything could be found 
to strengthen his administration, and his eye 
lighted upon the Duke. To be a prop, strength 
and solidity is needed, and Wellington possessed 
both in the eyes not only of his countrymen 
but of Europe. The Prime Minister gained the 
Regent’s gracious approval, Lord Mulgrave con- 
sented to resign in order to afford the necessary 
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~ vacancy in the Cabinet, and the other Ministers 
agreed with nervous alacrity. They hoped for 
a longer life, and a colleague who does not quite 
know the rules of the game is never disliked by 
politicians. 

Wellington’s letter, in answer me Lord Liver- 
pool, was brief. He expressed the hope that 
the party in power would give him the credit 
of being sincerely attached to them and their 
interests, but that, if circumstances removed 
them from power, they would allow him to con- 
sider himself at liberty to take any line he 
thought proper. He was “convinced that a 
factious opposition to the Government is highly 
injurious to the interests of the country.” ? 


II 


The first anniversary of Waterloo had been 
something of an anti-climax. Wellington came 
over from Paris to take the waters at Chelten- 
ham. No one had quite realized he was coming, 
and society was unprepared to receive him. 
However, the populace followed and cheered, 
and the Regent gave a dinner party.? By 
accident Lord Anglesey and Henry Wellesley 
were both invited, and as the former had recently 
run away with the latter’s wife, this oversight 


1 Sir Herbert Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 142. 
2 Bagot, Life of Wellington, Vol. I, p. 30. 
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did not add to the gaiety of the evening.t The 
Regent was extremely gracious, and every one 
did their best to make it a success, but somehow 
it all fell a little flat. 

The word Peace has for every one a different 
significance. It evokes with most people the 
image of an angelic figure clothed in long white 
robes, with uplifted hand calming and soothing 
the world. Others see the end of war as the 
opportunity for confusion and anarchy of a 
different kind, though equally far-reaching. 
Creevey remarked piously in a letter that there 


1My father used to relate a family legend in this con- 
nection. Henry Wellesley’s (afterwards Lord Cowley) wife, 
who ran away, was my grandmother’s mother. Lord 
Cowley in due time married again, and my grandmother 
became very fond of her step-mother, while remaining 
loyally devoted to her own mother. But she was always 
afraid her mother and step-mother, who both visited her 
constantly, would meet one day at her house, 35 Park 
Street, which is still standing. My grandmother put up 
a small mirror on an angle of the wall outside the wedge- 
shaped front hall. She could glance quickly into this 
little looking-glass, which reflected any carriage which 
drew up, and could see at a glance whether either Lady 
Cowley or Lady Anglesey was preparing to descend from it, 
when the other one was already with her. One evening 
my grandfather was returning from the House of Lords 
on foot with an acquaintance who did not know his 
name. As they turned the corner of Park Street this 
gentleman remarked, pointing with his cane to No. 35, 
“Do you know the man who lives there? I pity him, 
for I am told that he has two mothers-in-law ! ”’ 
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would now be time for prison reform and the 
education of the poor. But in a more un- 
guarded moment he exclaimed exultantly: 
“ The only consolation I have in peace is that 
we shall have time to look about us, and amend 
our system at home, and damage royalty, and 
badger ‘ Prinny.’””! The world at large was in 
too shaken a condition to encourage much con- 
fidence about the future. Unemployment, in- 
flation of currency, Ireland, Jacobinism, all 
presented problems, any one of which demanded 
the highest powers of statesmanship. Unfortu- 
nately, the Cabinet, tired and over-strained from 
the last anxious years of war and the pressing 
difficulties of the first three years of peace, 
brought very little freshness to their task. 
Wellington, like other Commanders-in-Chief, 
had learnt by bitter experience what it meant 
to conduct a hazardous campaign under the 
eegis of party Government. He had had to plead 
for the necessary reinforcements and equip- 
ment, with the knowledge that his own position, 
if the fortune of war went against him, would 
be precarious in the extreme. Three men had 
supported him most loyally in the Peninsula— 
Perceval, Castlereagh and Liverpool. Under 
great financial stress they had done their utmost, 
and strained the resources of the country to 
1Creevey Papers, Vol. I, p. 241. 
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cracking-point to send him some of the help that 
he urgently needed. Between Wellington and 
Liverpool there existed consequently a solid 
friendship and respect. 

It is hard to build up in one’s mind any clear 
picture of Liverpool. He is one of those men 
who, the closer the student approaches, prove the 
more elusive by their baffling lack of salient 
angles or vivid colours. In his portrait he 
stands as if waiting for some emergency, with 
a document in his hand tied round by red tape, 
and on his kindly well-shaped face a slightly 
apprehensive look, as if public cares had 
pressed too hard on him. His letters are sen- 
sible, well-bred and dignified, and if he never 
said anything conspicuously wise or witty, his 
actions were usually prudent. He was one of 
those men who act as the cement of Govern- 
ment, and hold a crumbling fabric firmly to- 
gether. So far from hanging by a thread his 
Government continued for longer and in more 
difficult times than any other which England 
has known. 

Lord Castlereagh, the Foreign Minister, was 
a very different person. His figure on the 
canvas of Lawrence captivates our imagination 
with its beauty and sad, untroubled dignity. 
He knew more than most people the ups and 
downs of public favour. He had been as often 
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hooted as cheered. His attitude to the world 
at large was well expressed when, on being 
cheered in Dublin, he said that he was popular 
then, as he had been unpopular before, and with 
as little reason—adding that he “ preferred un- 
popularity, it was so much more convenient 
and gentlemanlike.”’ 

The policy of the Government was one of 
repression. For some time there had been wide- 
spread rioting. Agricultural distress had thrown 
many out of work, and the new machinery 
caused great alarm among the workers, who, 
foreseeing dimly the horrors of an over-indus- 
trialized world, tried to smash the things that 
were to supersede them. One of the Duke’s 
first duties on his return had been to advise 
Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, what to 
do in case the riots became serious. He recom- 
mended sending troops with cannon to one or two 
strategic points, and letting the impression of a 
large force work into the people’s consciousness. 
This would, he said, make the adherents of 
revolution lose heart and relapse into their old 
habits of “loyalty or indifference.’ He de- 
clined to believe that the people of England 
wanted a revolution. They might, he said, 
want to plunder and even murder a little! ; but 
as long as a body of troops were provided to 

1Gleig, Life of Wellington, p. 347. 
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keep them in check there would be no big revo- 
lutionary flame. His colleagues, who, all except 
Castlereagh, were a good deal afraid of Jacobin- 
ism, and started at their own shadows, were 
slightly comforted by his calmness. 

Socially London seemed much as usual, in 
spite of rumours of trouble in the provinces. 
The Regent had his own circle of friends, the 
Duke and Duchess of York theirs, and the 
fashionable world went to large stately balls in 
large stately carriages and revelled in intrigue. 
The Government was still so much in the hands 
of one class that it made society an exciting 
affair, and all the endless flirtations and affairs 
had usually some bearing on public business. 
Looked at from afar, London seemed perhaps 
less amusing than formerly. Charles Bagot, 
writing from America, says sweepingly that “ all 
in London seems stupid and odious, and now 
and then, by way of being a little gay, you 
marry a Grenville or a Clive or some such very 
dull thing.” The Duke wrote in 1819: 


“Tt is certainly true . . . that there are many persons 
in London who are very agreeable society, and one might 
collect more here than elsewhere. . . . I don’t know how 
it is, but it always appears to me as if London was an 
immense #etite ville, of which the inhabitants knew each 
other too well, indeed so well as to be completely tired of 
each other. The truth is that during the long war they 





1 Bagot, Voll, p, ae 
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were confined to their island and so jumbled up together 
that it is impossible that that effect should not have been 
produced. For this reason every stranger and everything 
new is a curiosity, and run after for a moment, till it is 
found that strangers are like those of the petite ville, and 
the disposition to be bored prevails in respect to them as 
in respect to others. I wish the dinners were not quite 
so long, and that we had more society to go to in the 
evening.” + 

But if it was dull when he wrote in 181g it 
soon became as painfully amusing as a scanda- 
lous farce. In January, 1820, George III died, 
and in February the new King ordered the 
printing of the Liturgy with his wife’s name 
omitted. This was felt to be an important 
point, for, as some wit remarked, ‘‘ had she 
been worthy to be introduced to God as our 
Queen, she would lene been PAPAL to be 
introduced to man.’ 

Queen Caroline, tired of travelling about 
Europe in an equipage drawn by piebald horses 
and two little cream-coloured ponies, threatened, 
to the consternation of all, to come to England. 
“ She will be a devil to plague me,” said Broug- 
ham, her legal adviser. She was offered a sum 
of money and a frigate to take her wherever she 
wished to go,? but the offer was in vain. Said 
the. Duke: “ When the idea of the Queen’s 


1 Ellesmere, Personal Reminiscences of the Duke of 
Wellington, 117-18. 
* Lady C. Lindsay, Journal, Vol. III, p. 249. 
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return to England first came to be considered in 
Cabinet, my advice was to send Frederick Lamb 
—he was then a handsome young man—to her | 
residence in Italy, and to talk to the Countess 
Oldi, to Bergami, and to all those people who 
were urging her to come over. He should have 
told them : ‘ You are going to lose your golden 
eggs—you are going to kill your goose’! Once 
in England, and you will not be able to live with 
her on your present footing and retain your 
present allowances.’ ’’! Protesting that her char- 
acter had been taken away by the bacchanalian 
tale-bearers who surrounded the King, she 
crossed the Channel in June, 1820, and went to 
stay at the house of her principal supporter, 
Alderman Wood. All the discontent and unrest 
focused itself in dislike of the King. “The 
Duke of Wellington looks very weary and tired,” 
said some one, and small wonder, as he and the 
other Ministers listened to the daily wrangling 
about the Royal affairs. They thought they 
might go out; it was rumoured they had all 
resigned ; but Lord Liverpool’s Government, 
surmounting this difficulty as it had surmounted 
so many others, somehow went on again. 
There was real cause for anxiety. Even Welling- 
ton was doubtful about the loyalty of the troops 
in London. The city was believed to be entirely 
1 Stanhope, p. 92. 
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with the Queen. The mob disbelieved the 
scandals about her ; anyhow, they had all hap- 
pened in foreign countries, while the scandals 
of the King’s life were cynically flaunted at 
home. 

The episode ended in tragedy. There was a 
State trial which went in the King’s favour. 
Queen Caroline died in August, 1821, a few 
weeks after she had fruitlessly tried to get into 
the Abbey at the Coronation. The hand of 
death swept her like a chess queen off the board 
at the end of the game, and her name was soon 
forgotten. An old Quaker on being pressed in 
a public conveyance for his opinion of the Royal 
pair said quietly, ‘‘ She is good enough for thy 
King, but not good enough for thy Queen” ; 
and with this dispassionate comment we may 
leave her. 

Wellington had kept aloof as much as possible 
from the dispute. He hated the undignified 
scandal of it all, the washing of the Royal dirty 
linen in front of all Europe. ‘‘ The King is 
degraded as low as he could be already,” he 
said.t_ As two of the principal Ministers of the 
Crown, he and Castlereagh had interviewed 
Denman and Brougham to try and come to some 
arrangement. Creevey says that the Duke was 
hissed by the mob as not being sufficiently sym- 

1H. Temperley, Foreign Policy of Canning, p. 241. 
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pathetic to the Queen ; but it respected Apsley 
House, though it smashed the windows of other 
houses. One result of the affair was that Can- 
ning broke with his colleagues and resigned his 
office at the Board of Control after the Bull of 
Pains and Penalties was brought in by Liver- 
pool. The Queen had been kind to him as a 
boy, and he felt he could have no hand in injur- 
ing her. 

A diversion was made, during the discussion 
of the Royal divorce, by the discovery of a plot 
to murder the Ministers. An anonymous letter 
was given to Lord Castlereagh (spelt ““ Castle- 
roy’’) revealing the intention of a gang to 
assassinate Ministers when they dined with Lord 
Harrowby on February 23rd, 1820. When they 
were all dead it was the gang’s intention to send 
up a rocket as a signal and hold London with 
an armed mob. The Duke proposed to dine at 
Lord Harrowby’s as if nothing had happened, 
to introduce soldiers into the back of the house, 
and to forward the ministerial boxes during the 
day filled not with papers but with pistols. 
But these dramatic methods did not appeal to 
his colleagues, who preferred the more obvious 
plan of arresting the gang beforehand at Cato 
Street. The affair was soon at an end, since 
there was no real backing to it. Croker said 
that he had never seen Wellington look gayer 
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and better, for a glance from the bright eyes of 
his old love, danger, had still power to lighten 
the heavy atmosphere of politics. 

In the beginning of 1822 the Government 
changed its character. The Grenville group 
joined it; Lord Sidmouth retired from office 
and was succeeded by Peel; Canning was ap- 
pointed Viceroy of India. The Government 
drew a long breath, and, strengthened and 
refreshed, went again on its way. But tragedy, 
which always lurks in the wings in post-war 
years, stepped to the front of the stage again. 
It had been obvious for some time that the long 
strain of war and after-war troubles was begin- 
ning to tell upon Castlereagh (now Lord London- 
derry). He had become irritable and difficult 
to work with. A Congress was to be held at 
Vienna, and the fear that he might not be well 
enough to attend preyed on his mind. In spite 
of his altered looks, none of his colleagues seem 
to have troubled much about the condition of 
his health, except Wellington, who begged him 
to take care of himself, and sent down a doctor 
to see him. It soon became clear that his mind 
was giving way under the strain. Sir John 
Fortescue relates that Wellington was sent to tell 


1 He was one who toiled terribly. His official corres- 
pondence alone fills 70 volumes, and every draft, both at 
the War Office and Foreign Office, is in his own handwriting. 
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him so, and did it with “‘ a merciful bluntness.”’ ? 
But in spite of all the care taken to remove 
his weapons, Castlereagh died by his own hand 
in August, 1822. He had been so associated 
in the minds of the people with the Govern- 
ment’s most repressive policy that it was feared 
that they might make some hostile demonstra- 
tion. As there was borne through the streets 
the coffin of the man who, as much as any 
other, had saved England from Napoleon, the 
mob watched in silence. But the fickleness of 
men pursued him in death as well as life. 
When the coffin was being lifted out of the 
carriage at the Abbey door there was angry 
shouting. It differed very little in volume from 
the cheer with which he had been greeted a 
year ago at the Coronation. The noise was so 
loud that the people inside the Abbey thought 
it must be applause for the Duke of Wellington. 

The Duke had so far spoken only once in the 
House of Lords, where he sat day by day atten- 
tively listening, and learning all he could of the 
methods of debate. He was suddenly attacked 
by a noble lord for having discouraged a county 
meeting in Hampshire, which would have as- 
sembled to send an address to the Queen. He 
was taken a little off his guard, and rose to say 
that, as a document bearing 9,000 signatures had 

1 Fortescue, British Statesmen of the Great War, p. 270. 
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already been sent up from Hampshire, he saw 
no use in going through the farce of a county 
meeting. This unlucky phrase, which showed 
the soldier’s plainness unvarnished by the arts 
of politicians, was brought up often against him, 
and adduced as proof of how little he re- 
spected the wishes of his fellow-countrymen. 

At the time of the Queen’s death, Wellington 
was abroad on his annual inspection of the 
Netherland fortresses. He went to Paris, and 
was at once sent for by Louis XVIII, who told 
him of his warlike intentions towards Spain, 
whose King was in danger from the Revolu- 
tionary party. Louis had a great liking and 
respect for Wellington, and listened with interest 
when the latter urged him not to withdraw his 
Ambassador from Spain, but to see what Eng- 
land’s mediation could do to modify the Spanish 
Constitution. Louis was a good deal impressed 
by Wellington’s urgent pleadings against war, 
and consented to wait and see if anything could 
be done: remarking, however, ominously, “‘ Louis 
XIV placed my family on the throne of Spain. 
He levelled the Pyrenees. I will not allow them 
to be raised.”’ } 

Wellington left Paris for Waterloo to meet 
another King, since George IV desired to see the 
scene of the battle in the company of one of 


1Gleig, Life, p. 359. 
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the principal actors in that long day’s drama. 
The Duke, always shy of heroics, had the un- 
congenial task of trying to reconstruct the story 
for his sovereign, who remained completely un- 
moved. The narrative, however, had a cumu- 
lative effect—or such, perhaps, are the tears of 
kings—for when he was shown the spot where 
Lord Anglesey’s leg, which had been shot off, 
was buried, His Majesty wept copiously. All 
his life this was one of the Duke’s favourite 
stories. 

The Royal visit to Waterloo had one strange 
consequence. The Duke had performed the task 
of explanation so thoroughly, that the impres- 
sion apparently left upon the mind of the King 
was that he himself had been present at the 
battle. He constantly talked about it from the 
standpoint of a spectator, to the great embarrass- 
ment of his hearers. On one occasion he ap- 
pealed to the Duke for confirmation, and all 
present waited spell-bound. “I have often 
heard your Majesty say so,’’ was his reply. 


III 


Wellington was to be England’s representa- 
tive at the Congress which was meeting at 
Vienna. He had been ill, and Castlereagh’s 
death had been a real sorrow, for Castlereagh 
was one of the few intimate friends he had ever 
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made in the whole course of his life. But he 
started for Vienna witha lighter heart than he had 
had for some time. Many of the people he was 
to see were already known to him, and the high 
destinies of Europe were to be discussed—a relief 
after the sordid domestic quarrels of the English 
Court, and tiresome discussions as to how to 
check a few mobs of rioters. Europe since 1816 
had acquired what might be called the Congress 
habit. It was generally supposed that the 
Allied sovereigns had discovered in Paris the 
charms of mutual intercourse and the excite- 
ment of moving nations like pawns about the 
map of Europe. They met whenever there was 
an excuse that a storm was brewing. But un- 
known to the world at large, Castlereagh had 
invented and utilized the Congress*system. In 
his view, they were a useful means of trans- 
acting diplomatic business, not a grandiose and 
impossible machine for governing the whole of 
Europe. His commanding personality, backed 
by the prestige of England, had made his in- 
fluence a dominating one in these councils. 

A very different personage, the Emperor of 
Russia (nicknamed in Paris the Magnanimous 
Dandy), had an especial liking for them. 
Deeply religious and inclined to mysticism, 
Alexander was not satisfied with conferences 
alone, and he had set forth the idea of the Holy 
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Alliance in Paris in 1815, as a scheme of uni- 
versal brotherhood and vague general goodwill. 
The agreement was first signed by the Kings of 
France and Prussia and the Emperor of Austria. 
Castlereagh and Wellington were together when 
Alexander delivered a copy to be sent on to 
George IV for signature. Castlereagh said after- 
wards that it was nothing but sublime mysticism 
and nonsense,? and that he and the Duke had 
great difficulty to get through the interview 
without laughing. Later on he spoke of it more 
gravely as a ‘‘ scrape,” when it became evident 
that the Holy Alliance did not merely consist 
in a few pious wishes for peace. 

To the Czar’s mind mystery was more attrac- 
tive than facts, his outlook began to be over- 
shadowed by gloomy apprehensions, and his 
panacea for the world’s ills became not peace, 
but asword. Alexander had always had a keen 
eye for the interests of Russia, and had main- 
tained an army rather large in size for a pur- 
veyor of such peaceful sentiments. He was in 
fact that world danger, an armed dreamer ; but 
at first his wishes were genuinely for peace—a 
peace maintained by a fatherly alliance of 
monarchs. As time went on his mood changed. 
The vast and lofty benevolence gave place to 
suspicion on as large a scale. In unexpected 

1 Temperley, p. 5. 
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corners of Europe, flames of revolution seemed 
to leap up suddenly. The Duc de Berri was 
murdered; also Kotzebue. Thistlewood tried 
to assassinate the English Ministers, mobs in 
London rioted, and there were rumours of a 
rising in Greece. What had at first been a piece 
of well-intentioned rhetoric rapidly became a 
powerful design for reaction and repression. 
Alexander could not believe that there was not 
an international conspiracy for revolution, and 
the monarchs who composed the Alliance were 
banded together to checkmate it. By revolu- 
tion they understood attempts on the part of 
their subjects to liberalize in any way the con- 
stitution of a country. They wished to con- 
trol the small as well as the large states of 
Europe, and if one strayed from the fold to bring 
back the vagrant into the bosom of the great 
Alliance—by peaceful means, if possible ; if not, 
by arms. In other words, they meant to bully 
the whole world in the name of Christianity. 
In 1820 Castlereagh saw that England’s posi- 
tion must be defined ; owing to the meddlesome 
activities of Alexander, the Holy Alliance was 
becoming a serious danger. He laid down 
England’s policy in a State paper, which Can- 
ning afterwards generously declared to be the 
basis of his own foreign policy. Init he pointed 


1 Ibid., p. 14. 
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out the necessary difference between the posi- 
tions of Alexander and of George IV; the 
benevolent despot, who was responsible to no 
one but himself, and the constitutional monarch 
responsible to Parliament. England would not 
welcome Russian or Austrian troops to quell 
rioters in Hyde Park; therefore England could 
not help despotic Governments to keep what 
they considered to be order. Representative 
Governments must keep the Alliance within 
common-sense limits, which would mean giving 
advice without armed intervention. 

The result of this paper was that Russia, 
Prussia and Austria drew together into what 
has been called the Neo-Holy Alliance, and 
England kept aloof. At the next Conference at 
Laibach, England looked on and took very little 
part, but in 1821 Castlereagh and Metternich 
met in Hanover and came to the conclusion that 
one more Congress was necessary to prevent 
Alexander going to war with Turkey. This 
Congress was to meet in Vienna, but death had 
stepped in to prevent Castlereagh from attending 
the last and most spectacular of these gatherings. 
Thither Wellington carried Castlereagh’s in- 
structions. Canning—the Indian Viceroyalty 
relinquished—had been Foreign Secretary for 
two days, when the Duke left for Vienna ; but 

1 Temperley, p. 16. 
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had not been at the Foreign Office either 
day, and they held no communication with each 
other. Castlereagh had drafted the instruc- 
tions some time before, in the form of notes for 
his own use. But events had marched quickly, 
and the order in which he put the different 
questions was already reversed. He put Turkey 
first, then Spanish America, then European 
Spain, and lastly Italy.2. Already Italy and the 
problems of Spanish America had fallen into 
the background. Some of the Turkish difficul- 
ties had been settled by Metternich and the 
Emperor of Russia, and the pendulum had 
swung from the Turkish danger-point in a quite 
different direction. 

The Conference was staged at Verona in the 
grand manner. In the background towered the 
Alps with their distant snows. In the fore- 
ground the striped marble basilica and the nar- 
row streets with their stately houses made a rich 
setting for the deliberations of the great. For, 
besides a host of minor people, there were no less 
than two emperors, three kings, three reigning 
grand-dukes, one cardinal representing the Pope, 
one viceroy, three foreign secretaries, twenty 
ambassadors, and twelve ministers. It was an 
effort to show to the revolutionaries of Europe 
the Holy Alliance in its full amity and strength. 

1 Ibid., p. 53. 2 Ibid., p. 53. 
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On his arrival at Vienna the Duke was in- 
formed that the Congress was to take place at 
Verona, the reason being that the Italian princes 
could come to Verona for discussion of Italian 
affairs without exciting much remark. Welling- 
ton pointed out very plainly to Metternich the 
inconvenience of thus shifting the venue. He 
also said that it was quite possible that the 
British Government would not allow him to go 
to Verona,! and hinted that it would be a bad 
beginning of the Conference if Britain was not 
represented, as it would show dissension among 
the Powers. England did not wish even to 
appear to interfere with Italian affairs. Metter- 
nich was really anxious that the Duke should go 
to Verona, and urged that precautions had been 
taken, and that the Italian Ministers should not 
come to Verona until the Duke had left. As 
neither the King nor Lord Liverpool made any 
objections, to Verona the Duke went. 

William Wilberforce desired an interview 
with the Duke, and asked to be allowed to 
accompany him as a member of his suite. He 
was undeterred by a smiling refusal, and stuck 
firmly to his point. Wellington always re- 
spected some one who knew his own mind, and 
said, ““ You can come as a courier if you like.” 
Wilberforce accepted the joking offer without 

1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. I, p. 320. 
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hesitation, and, revolving schemes for the free- 
dom of the slaves, he rode gravely into Verona 
amongst the Duke’s household. 

The Emperor of Russia came to the Congress 
in an irritable mood. Some of his Ministers 
had espoused the Greek cause, and he said, 
“Tous ou la plupart des mes gens sont ou 
Grecs ou liberaux. Comment se tirer d’affaire 
avec de pareille gens ?’’? Besides being vexed 
with his own servants, he was irritated with 
England because her Ambassador to Turkey 
had allowed the Ottoman Minister to impute 
the insurrection of the Greeks to the intrigues 
of Russian agents in the Morea. The Duke 
wrote to Count Nesselrode an explanation. 
The slightly exalted language in which it 
seemed inevitable to address the Emperor, reads 
oddly in the midst of Wellington’s sober cor- 
respondence. “If His Imperial Majesty had 
seen this dispatch, the undersigned is convinced 
that those principles of justice, which direct 
every action of His Imperial Majesty’s glorious 
life, would have induced him to refrain from 
putting a censure upon a man, to whom it is 
the greatest satisfaction that he has been the 
instrument in the hands of his own sovereign 
to forward the views of His Imperial Majesty 


*Gleig; Life, p. 373. 
2 Wellington Despatches, Vol. I, p. 299. 
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in preserving the peace of Europe.’’? The desired 
result was attained ; the Emperor was pacified, 
and told Metternich that he had wronged Lord 
Strangford. | 
Metternich’s policy was to preserve the unity 
of the Conference at all hazards, and, whatever 
internal dissensions there might be, show a 
united front to observers throughout Europe. 
There were three French plenipotentiaries— 
Montmorency, Chateaubriand, and La Ferron- 
aye ; the last did not count, the two first nearly 
always disagreed. Chateaubriand was left out 
of the Conference for a time and wrote tartly to 
Paris to know ifhe wasaccredited to Juliet’s tomb! 
It had been expected that Verona, though 
exceeding all other Congresses in point of pomp, 
would be inferior to them in point of business. 
It turned out that the really vital question, the 
test case for the new Holy Alliance, was Spain. 
The French were burning to go to the rescue 
of King Ferdinand. On the flimsy pretext of 
yellow fever, they had put a cordon of troops 
along the frontier, and could therefore quickly 
and easily throw two columns into Spain ; but 
it was fairly obvious that the contagion they 
dreaded was of liberal ideas rather than germs. 
Alexander greatly desired to help matters by 
sending a large Russian army across Europe to 
1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. I, p. 339. 
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help France in Spain. He was much astonished 
to find that his offer was greeted with no en- 
thusiasm by anyone. “ There is no feeling here 
about anything except Spain,’? the Duke 
wrote to Canning, and indeed little else was 
talked of. 

It was a difficult situation. The French King 
wished to support his Bourbon relatives and 
prevent them from being murdered or deposed. 
The Cortes was bitterly spoken of as “le 
systéme d’anarchie que l’on décore du titre de 
constitution,’ ? and France proposed to reform 
it on the French model. She cared nothing for 
the Spaniards. Villéle* told the Duke that her 
whole policy in relation to Spain was founded 
upon French interests. Metternich was not 
enthusiastic about the French project, and no 
Power was in the least anxious to have Alex- 
ander’s army in its own country. It is hard to 
rebuff an Imperial offer, but Metternich seemed 
confident that France and he could stem the 
torrent of Russia, for he said, “‘ Have I not 
discovered the means, with management, of 
paralysing the Emperor of Russia’s eagerness 
without offending that chivalrous and moral 
spirit, which it is so much in all our interests to 


1 Jbid., Vol. I, p. 4o1. 2 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 395. 
3 Comte J. de Villéle, President of Council in France, 
1822-1827, 
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preserve ?’’?1 And Alexander continued to be 
surprised that no one jumped at his offers to 
lead an international army to Madrid, or to any 
other country, while the French attacked in 
Spain. 

At the end of nearly a fortnight Montmorency 
gave the Congress something definite to think 
about. He propounded to them three queries 
for answer. 

I. In case France should find herself under 
the necessity of recalling her Minister from 
Madrid, and of breaking off all diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain, will the High Powers be dis- 
posed to adopt like measures and recall their 
respective Ministers ? 

2. Should war break out between France and 
Spain, under what form, or by what acts, would 
the High Powers afford to France that moral 
support which would give to her measures the 
weight and authority of the Alliance and inspire 
a salutary dread in the Revolutionists of all 
countries ? 

3. What, in short, is the intention of the High 
Powers as to the extent and the form of the 
effective assistance (secours matériel) which 
they would be disposed to give to France in 
case active interference should at her demand 
become necessary ? 2 


1 Wellington Despatches, Vol.I1, p. 476. * Temperley, p. 65. 
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Alexander was delighted, and immediately 
offered to march 150,000 men across Germany 
and post them in Piedmont, either to fall on the 
Jacobins in France, if they caused trouble while 
the French army was in Spain, or to reinforce 
that army. France, far from being grateful, 
refused to consider the matter at all. Metter- 
nich also disliked the idea, but kept in the 
background and let France make objections. 

Montmorency received the answers on 
October 30th. Alexander promised support 
on all three heads. Metternich and Prussia 
promised no more than to cut off diplomatic 
relations with Spain; they would also give 
moral but not material support in case of a war. 
No one except Alexander had promised any 
tangible help. Beside the studied ambiguities 
of the Allied replies, Wellington’s reads like the 
clanging of steel on steel. In a brief memoran- 
dum he put the position of England in the 
clearest possible terms. He pointed out that if 
the situation in Spain was to be ameliorated, the 
amelioration must be internal, not violent and 
external, and he replied to Montmorency in a 
sentence. Speaking for England, he said: “ This 
Government cannot but feel that to make any 
declaration on any of the three points referred 
to by his Excellency, without a previous 
accurate knowledge of all the incidents which 
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have occurred between the two countries, would 
be not only premature and unjust but would 
probably be unavailing.” } 

Wellington had written to Canning earlier in 
the Conference: ‘I shall object to everything 
excepting that the Allies should call upon 
France to explain herself.”’? He had added 
that he had never known so much difficulty and 
embarrassment as there had been in the discus- 
sion of the Spanish question. After his memor- 
andum he wrote to Canning that they had had 
a very stormy week. The Powers began to 
leave Wellington out of their discussions, from 
a sense of discouragement as well as policy. 
They had tried everything to make him one of 
them. “ L’Angleterre s’oppose a tout,’ said 
one of the French representatives sourly. 
“Wellington met les batons a la roue de tout 
cété—il se montre ici l’adversaire declaré de la 
France; il est encore plus mauvais que son 
gouvernement . . . on espére que les sottises des 
- nouveaux Cortés forceront la France et rappeler 
son ministre et a tirer le canon.’ ? Such was 
French opinion. 

It was not as if Wellington had been slighted 
in other ways. Every effort had been made 
to soften his opinions. Alexander invited 


1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. I, p. 500. 
2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 459. 3 Ibid., Vol. I, pe 584. 
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him to dinner /éte-d-téte, a dignity usually re- 
served for fellow-sovereigns. Napoleon’s widow 
asked him to play cards with her, under pressure 
from Metternich. It is doubtful if Metternich 
had either a sense of humour or a sense of drama, 
but, if he had, both must have been gratified 
when he saw this strangely assorted pair sit 
down to the card table. Madame de Lieven was 
always at hand to be amusing and pleasant. 
But none of these flatteries or distractions had 
the slightest effect on him. He moderated 
Montmorency’s Spanish dispatch, which he 
thought highly objectionable in tone, and de- 
clared that England would be no party to the 
document, which the three Powers, with their 
passion for ambiguity, described as neither a 
treaty nor a protocol. Otherwise he took little 
more part in the Conference. 

Wellington visited Alexander before leaving 
Verona. He was dressed in a Russian uniform, 
upon which the Emperor complimented him. 
The conversation was conducted with great 
urbanity but unyielding firmness on both sides. 
The Emperor deplored the aloofness of England, 
_ but graciously observed that he did not think 
she was more disposed than others to protect 
Jacobins and revolutionaries. The Duke told 
his Imperial Majesty: “I believed he would 
find in England less of their principles than in 
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any other country. ... The Jacobins did not 
immediately become the arbiters of England for 
the simple reason that our system was founded 
on the preservation of property and rights of all 
descriptions, and theirs on the plunder of all 
property and the destruction of private rights.”’ 
His Majesty said that he had seen letters which’ 
proved a conspiracy existing against the civilized 
world, ‘‘ and he contended that even on our own 
principle the conduct of these revolutionary fools 
was such as to require repression.’”’ The Duke 
answered that there was one ally of which His 
Imperial Majesty had more than once availed 
himself, and which he appeared to him to have 
left entirely out of his calculations on this 
occasion. ‘‘ Alexander inquired, ‘ Which is it ? ’ 
I replied, ‘Time. Time would remedy many of 
the evils complained of as resulting from the 
Spanish and other revolutions. Time would 
strengthen France and place her in a situation 
to be more able to act her part in Europe.’ 

I said that I could not see France go to 
war at present and upon a revolutionary 
principle without feeling that the world was in 
danger, and that I would prefer to trust to 
time for a remedy to the mischief to be ap- 
prehended from these revolutions rather than 
take such a risk. The Emperor replied that 
while we were waiting for the remedy of time 
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much mischief would be done, and the bonnes 
gens, the Royalists in Spain, would be lost.’ ? 

Wellington left the Congress on November 
30th, and the world could no longer be unaware 
of the rift within the lute. Perhaps Metternich 
was the person most disappointed, as he has 
recorded that the Holy Allance, in his view, 
represented all the true and permanent interests 
of society. 

IV 

Besides the discussions on foreign policy at 
Verona, Wellington had to dun the Austrian 
Government for the repayment of the debt of 
three millions in money, which they had con- 
tracted with England in 1795. He was con- 
stantly seeing Metternich on all sorts of im- 
portant questions, but seems to have felt it 
better to confine money matters to corre- 
spondence. His polite reminders and the Aus- 
trian Government’s shifty replies make amusing 
reading, but in the end the latter agreed to pay 
part of the debt. 

The slave trade was a subject which also 
occupied a great deal of his time. The Portu- 
guese and French carried on an open and cynical 
trade in slaves, and, though the sentiments of 
the Conference were encouraging, Wellington 
wrote to Canning not very hopefully. He had 

1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. I, pp. 613-4. 
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suggested a ban on produce belonging to slave- 
holding countries, but added that he noticed 
those symptoms of disapprobation and dissent 
“which convince me that not only it will not 
be adopted, but that we are supposed to be 
acting from interested motives not connected 
with the humane desire of abolishing the slave 
TAC en 

The Duke and Canning corresponded con- 
stantly during the Congress of Verona, and 
there is a friendliness in the tone of their letters 
which is pleasant to remember, in view of their 
later estrangement. Canning writes to tell the 
Duke that his brother, Sir Henry Wellesley, has 
become Ambassador to Vienna, and praises 
Sir Henry’s ability in a few graceful phrases. 
In writing about the slave trade he says, 
“Liverpool agreed with me (i.e. Liverpool the 
person, not Liverpool the town, with which I 
should have had much greater difficulties).’’ 
Canning’s letters have unforced touches of 
humour, which read delightfully in the aridities 
of diplomatic correspondence. 

The root of future difference was already 
apparent in the question of the recognition by 
England of the Spanish colonies in the New 
World, which at that moment were noisily pro- 
claiming their independence. In that last tre- 

1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. I, p. 543. 
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mendous reunion of the Old World, it seemed 
odd to the Duke to read in Canning’s letter the 
sentence about recognition, which has almost 
a boyishly excited note in it. The ‘ American 
questions are out of all proportion more im- 
portant to us than the European.’’? It read 
strangely at Verona, where all eyes were glued 
to Europe. To Canning, recognition was a 
joyous and rather simple adventure; to the 
Duke the question bristled with difficulties. 
His replies to Canning were reasonable, though 
a little preoccupied. He dreads lest the already 
declining trade of the West Indies should suffer. 
He feared that the Spaniards would constantly 
interfere with British vessels. But he is not 
antagonistic ; he is merely unconcerned. 

Before he left Verona the Duke received a 
letter of thanks from Canning and one con- 
taining a message from the King. Canning 
wrote: “I really believe that if we escape the 
Spanish War it will be owing exclusively to your 
@xperience Of one.’? The King’s message 
thanked the Duke for the “firm, judicious, 
temperate manner in which your Grace has 
concluded the Conference.’ On his way back 
from Verona Wellington visited Paris. He had 
several audiences with the French King, and also 
saw Villéle more than once. Louis looked ill, his 

1 Jbid., Vol. I, p. 511. ?Lbid., Vol. I, p. 536. 
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head was sunk upon his chest, and the Duke 
felt that he took less interest in the conversation 
than formerly. It might have been that his 
diet of cold vegetables, which was the despair 
of his physicians, had contributed to this, or that 
the attitude of England interested him less than 
formerly. Wellington was instructed to offer 
mediation between France and Spain, but wrote 
to Canning not at all hopefully: “I think 
mediation will be rejected on the ground that 
it was rejected at Verona.”’ 1 

The Duke left Paris after many unsatisfactory 
interviews. After his departure, he received a 
letter from Montmorency refusing mediation, 
but accepting England’s goodwill and no more. 
Wellington sent the letter to Canning with the 
comment, “‘ I enclose the Duc de Montmorency’s 
note which appears to be a parting blow to us.” 2 

There was a calculated bellicosity about 
the French and an underlying determina- 
tion not to let the matter drop, which made 
mediation from the first a hopeless business. 
But the Duke and Canning, still faint but 
pursuing in the cause of peace, made one more 
effort. The Duke was among other things a 
grandee of Spain. An emissary from him would 
command attention and respect in the Spanish 
capital. So at Canning’s request Lord Fitzroy 

1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. II, p.654. ?Ibid., p. 671. 
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Somerset was sent out with a memorandum from 
Wellington preaching sober constitutional reme- 
dies. But on the oth and 16th of January, 1823, 
the representatives of Prussia, Russia and Austria 
at Madrid suddenly, and, in the most offensive 
language, asked for their own recall. This so 
incensed the Spaniards that any hope of peace 
vanished, and they instructed their Ambassador 
at Paris to refuse all concessions to France. 
Canning continued to strive for peace, but the 
affair marched to its inevitable end, and on 
April 6th the French forces crossed the Bidassoa 
and war began. 

Wellington returned home in January, 1823— 
to his two great houses, to the outward pomp 
of his life and the bleak lack of intimate happi- 
ness within, to politics and to a correspondence 
so vast that answering the letters was a profes- 
sion in itself. The task of replying to unem- 
ployed officers alone was endlessly laborious. 
People were always writing to seek advice, to 
ask him to be godfather to one of their children, 
and beg this or that service, and one young lady 
desired to dedicate to him her book of poems. 
He could not, he replied, give her permission 
without reading them, and that, he added, 
would be impossible. 


Chapter III 
CANNING 


I 


ORD LIVERPOOL had had no easy life 
since he became Prime Minister. His 
path was beset with thorns, of which none was 
larger or sharper than the King. George IV 
had an inconvenient habit of taking alternate 
likings and distastes to his ministers, and these 
succeeded each other so rapidly that it was 
often hard to say whether a minister was in 
or out of favour. Wellington and Castlereagh 
were frequently sent for instead of the Prime 
Minister. Sometimes his sovereign would only 
consent to see Lord Liverpool on condition that 
he would not speak of politics. 

In 1821 Lord Liverpool refused ecclesiastical 
preferment to a nominee of Lady Conyngham. 
The King then made up his mind to dislike the 
head of his Government continuously. “ He 
has never liked you since the affair of Sumner,’ 
the Duke wrote to Lord Liverpool, and the 


unhappy Prime Minister had to get accustomed 
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as best he could to his undignified position. 
_At the same time, the King took great pleasure 
in asking other people whether Lord Liverpool 
was in a good temper, much as a schoolboy 
might ask about his head master. 

When Castlereagh died in August, 1822, and 
the post of Foreign Secretary became. vacant, 
the most insular could not blind themselves to 
the paramount importance of the position, and 
the urgent necessity to get the right man to 
fillit. Canning’s succession was not universally 
desired, but no one openly opposed him. No 
one, that is, except the King. For George IV 
disliked Canning even more than he disliked 
Liverpool. He disliked Canning because Liver- 
pool liked him, because of his behaviour during 
the Queen’s trial, and because he was in favour 
of Catholic emancipation. Everyone knew that 
this prejudice would be hard to vanquish, for 
the King neither forgot nor forgave those who 
had opposed his wishes and wounded his vanity. 

As it became clearer that Canning was the 
right man, all eyes turned to Wellington, who 
had written to Liverpool that in his opinion 
Canning should be given a place in the Govern- 
ment. The Duke was constantly emerging from 
Apsley House to settle some tiresome affair or 
other that no one else wanted to tackle, and he 
undertook to persuade the King. He wasin high 
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favour at the time, although there had been 
one or two occasions lately when he had dif-. 
fered from the King in argument on some mili- 
tary point, and George had treated his opinion 
with a sullen deference which thinly veiled his 
displeasure. But the King smiled on him again, 
and for the time being welcomed his advice. 
On this occasion, however, if we are to believe 
Croker, he found George in one of his most 
obdurate moods. Seated on a sofa, rich in 
gilding and upholstery, and elegantly dressed, 
he looked upwards at the Duke, the alert, cun- 
ning little eyes alive in the heavy face, which 
was seamed with the marks of dissipation and 
fatigue. The Duke was a complete contrast, 
erect, angular, inwardly impatient but out- 
wardly calm, bringing up every point in favour 
of Canning as carefully as he would have brought 
up his regiments in battle. It was hard work, 
and he had to use all the bluff tact of which 
he was master. The King, finally cornered in 
argument, took refuge in saying that he had 
pledged his honour as a gentleman not to receive 
Mr. Canning. “ You hear, Arthur,” he repeated 
more confidently, “‘on my honour as a gentle- 
man.’ ‘The Duke brushed this sophistry aside, 
and told the King he was not a gentleman, but 
the sovereign of England with duties to his 
people, and that these duties made it imperative 
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to call in the services of the best man.’ Great 
was the laughter and delight when the story 
came out. The King tried to save his face by 
writing, with more pomposity than dignity, that 
he forbore to enter into details, “‘ but that he 
was aware that the brightest jewel in his crown 
was the power of extending grace to a subject 
who had earned his displeasure.”” The letter did 
nothing except anger Canning, who, of course, 
heard of it, and with this inauspicious start his 
tenure of office began. - 

Wellington had succeeded in imposing Can- 
ning on the King ; it now became necessary for 
them to work together as colleagues. On the 
face of it, the duties of Master-General of the 
Ordnance and of Foreign Minister do not run 
closely together, but the Duke was a Foreign 
Office in himself. By virtue of his international 
position he received letters on every conceivable 
subject, often of the highest importance, from 
the crowned heads of Europe and their Ministers. 
They rated his influence and his judgment on 
foreign affairs supernaturally high. 

Canning formed the greatest possible contrast 
to the Duke. He is one of the most curiously 
attractive and baffling figures that have ever 
played a part in our history. We read his 
speeches and letters and are fascinated by their 

1 Croker, Correspondence and Diaries, Vol. I, p. 223. 
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wit and effortless grace. We are delighted by 
the rhyming dispatch, and would gladly meet 
the author of it. The most superficial study of 
his life leaves us with no doubt that he was one 
of our greatest Foreign Ministers. But when we 
turn to his contemporaries to strengthen our 
opinion, we are compassed about with a cloud of 
witnesses who seem to be doing their best to 
obscure our view. Canning had a matchless gift 
of rising at a moment’s notice and making a 
speech so memorable in its matter, so perfect in 
its phrasing, that posterity holds its breath in 
admiration. But many of those who heard 
him did not hold their breath; far from it. 
They said that he was an actor, though a 
good actor; a charlatan; that he had no 
depth; that he was just Canning at his old 
tricks again ; that “ you never lost sight of Can- 
ning.’”’ The speech on the recognition of the 
Spanish Colonies, which rings down the hundred 
years with the golden note of the finest oratory, 
—‘I called in the New World to redress the 
balance of the Old ’’—annoyed his hearers by 
the use of the personal pronoun. 

His portrait shows a man with a fine forehead 
and regular features, but with something hag- 
gard and anxious about his eyes. He stands, an 
arm upraised, declaiming, as if the artist could 
not imagine him in any other attitude—the most 
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complete contrast to Liverpool, soberly grasping 
his tape-swathed papers, or Castlereagh calmly 
looking out upon a troubled and dangerous world. 
It is said of him that in his portraits he posed for 
posterity as he posed for his contemporaries. It 
is certain that, brought up amongst actors, he 
had something of the actorin him. He was also 
believed to prefer the devious to the straight 
path, and to be always working for his own 
advancement. But itis hard to see why he gave 
this impression, for he does not seem to have had 
more ambition than other politicians. Hestrove 
for fame more than for advancement, and yet, 
when he received office, he wrote, ‘“‘ Fame is a 
squeezed orange,’ in a mood of profound dis- 
enchantment. 

Castlereagh has suffered much at the hands of 
certain admirers of Canning, who allege that 
the latter rescued us from a ruinous system of 
foreign policy. But as time passes it becomes 
more and more evident that Castlereagh’s policy 
was steadily moving with the necessities of the 
times. It is now clear that he saw the Holy 
Alliance in the same light in which Canning saw 
it later. Wellington regarded the Holy Alliance 
without special favour; but he was unable to 
feel a collective dislike for every one involved in 
it. He knew, in varying degrees of friendship, 
most of those of whom it was composed, and had 
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been too close to it all to see its danger as a 
whole. Canning’s greatness and his supreme 
value lay in the fact that when nearly all states- 
men were wearied by the continuous political 
chaos of Europe and half blinded by its dust, he 
was able to see events, as it were, in vivid drama. 
He watched the Holy Alliance with the anxiety 
of a sailor who scans an advancing storm-cloud. 
It meant so much more to him than merely a 
paper alliance of kings and their advisers. 
Burke had warned the world of the dangers of an 
armed dogma, a militant creed which could crush 
the free spirit of peoples. The Holy Alliance, 
behind which stood armed forces anxious for 
glory, pursuing its meddlesome activities, 
seemed to Canning to be the dogma of Burke’s 
fears. To the Duke it meant merely a tempo- 
rary combination of people whom he had known 
for many years—Metternich, the French King 
and his Government, the Emperor of Russia, and 
all the medley of diplomatists and soldiers who 
had so often crossed his path. Individually 
they might have to be opposed and denied, but 
he could not see them as a collective obstruction, 
or detect the menace of the principle behind 
them. Canning’s power of looking beyond the 
troubles of the moment to a far future, made 
endless difficulties with his colleagues, who saw 
clearly for a short distance, but failed to grasp 
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the reasons for the measures which Canning’s 
longer range of vision freed him to take. ‘‘ The 
fellow lives in his own imagination. He sees no- 
thing as it really is,’ said the Duke, as discus- 
sions about Spanish-American independence 
raged among the different parties in the Govern- 
ment.t Lord Liverpool loyally supported Can- 
ning, but found him an exhausting colleague. 
He said one day, “ I never hear the lock of the 
door turn but I dread a visit from Canning. .. . 
He works me with a twenty-horse power.”’ ? 
The recognition of Spain’s revolted colonies 
was in Canning’s eyes no dull matter of expedi- 
ency, but a supreme test of principle as well asa 
noble enterprise. It set his imagination on fire, 
and when he spoke of it his speeches had an 
Elizabethan note in them. The man who said, 
“ T will give the King of England a better Indies 


1 Lady Londonderry, Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, 
p-. 72. 

2 ««Canning’s empire over Lord Liverpool was more that of 
fear than of love. Once when the Duke and Lord Liverpool 
had had an interview on business with Canning and were 
returning together from Gloucester Lodge, the Duke ob- 
served to his companion that what Canning proposed would 
never do. ‘No,’ says Lord Liverpool, ‘I know that. I 
wish you would tell him so.’ The Duke told us Ashley 
Cooper had assured him that it was a letter from Canning 
which occasioned Lord Liverpool’s paralytic seizure. He 
had received it, read it, and was found immediately after- 
wards insensible with it in his hand.’’ Hatfield MSS. 
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than the King of Spain’s,’’ would have seen in 
Canning a kindred spirit when the latter de- 
clared that if the King of France had Spain, “ it 
must be Spain without the Indies.” 

The United States had, in 1822, already recog- 
nized the commercial and political independence 
of the South American Colonies, and Canning 
wished forthwith to follow their example. The 
Duke, on the other hand, sought to delay the 
matter as long as possible, since he considered 
that a premature move in this direction would 
make our relations with Foreign Powers, and 
especially with Spain, extraordinarily difficult. 
Ireland, also, in his eyes, complicated matters, 
and he felt that it was, to say the least of it, 
strange to recognize Bolivar, who was in open 
rebellion against Spain, while we prosecuted 
O’Connell for stirring up rebellion against Eng- 
land. O’Connell also saw this, and used the 
argument to discredit the Government in many 
of his speeches. 3 

The Duke and some other members of the 
Cabinet held out against Canning and Liverpool 
until Bolivar finally defeated the Royalist forces. 
The King then gave in with a bad grace, after 
Canning had threatened to reveal to Parliament 
the leakage of secrets to Foreign Powers. Well- 
ington supported him, and told George in his 
most alarming manner that there might be a 
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coup détat if Parliament came to know about 
that affair.1 The measure then passed, and the 
Opposition only grumbled that it had been so 
long delayed. 

Unfortunately for their better understanding, 
Wellington moved in an atmosphere in a high 
degree hostile to Canning. Canning had been 
imposed upon the King, and into the royal head 
the idea of being loyal in word or deed to his 
new Minister never seems to have entered. 
Others had a direct interest in driving a wedge 
between the two, and one of these was Prince 
Metternich. Metternich at his death compared 
Canning to a malevolent meteor.2 He saw 
clearly that in him he had a different kind of 
Englishman to deal with than Castlereagh, but 
one who could be just as troublesome. He also 
saw that Canning would not only resist his own 
designs, but would busily put spokes into all the 
laboriously revolving wheels of European diplo- 
macy. He had been startled and angered by 
Canning’s first speeches as Foreign Minister, and 
he turned hisattention to some means of crippling 
his power. The easiest way that occurred to 
him was to sow dissension between Canning and 
the Duke. Wellington and Metternich were on 
amiable but ceremonious terms. They wrote 
each other very long letters in French, and 

1 Temperley, p. 147. 2 Ibid., p. 446. 
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Metternich began, with infinite patience and 
care, to lay slight but continuous stress on the 
increasing isolation of England and the changes 
which he deplored in her foreign policy. He 
went further, and sent dispatches which were to 
be read by the King and Wellington, but which 
Canning was not to see. 

Metternich is another historical puzzle. It 
seems strange that with his astonishing gifts he 
should have been so naively devoted to the ser- 
vice of kings and emperors, and that his monar- 
chical loyalty should never have given place to a 
wish to head a revolution and reign as dictator. 
But his eyes were turned back, not forward, and 
he was content to serve dull masters and to spend 
his superb talents on the sterile game of outwit- 
ting his intellectual inferiors. 


II 


Wellington’s health had given him far less 
trouble than most people of half his age. He 
greatly disliked being ill, and hid the fact if he 
possibly could from every one. But in 1826 an 
increasing deafness began to trouble him, and, 
hearing of a specialist who was reputed to have 

1 The Duke may have been unduly indiscreet in talk, 
but he clearly defined his position to Metternich when he 
said in a letter, ‘“‘ We stand alone and we do so by choice ”’ 


(Despatches, Vol. II, p. 260), which must have shown Metter- 
nich that there was nothing much to be hoped from him. 
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effected marvellous cures, he sent for him. The 
specialist, one Stephenson, a lover of strange and 
fearful remedies, injected caustic into his 
patient’s ear. The pain was terrible, and every 
sound reached him in three or four times greater 
volume than before. But he said nothing to 
anyone and went to bed as usual. His own 
doctor happened by chance to come to Apsley 
House the next day about eleven o’clock, and 
recoiled in horror at seeing his patient haggard, 
unwashed, unshaven, with bloodshot eyes. The 
pain in the ear was a raging agony, and the 
doctor declared that in another hour the caustic 
would have reached the brain. By rapid and 
efficient measures this was prevented, but all 
hearing in the ear had gone for good. The 
specialist, getting word of this, went at once to 
Apsley House, and found the Duke better, but 
very weak and stone-deaf. He threw himself 
upon Wellington’s mercy, begging him to tell no 
one or he would be ruined. ‘“ If you keep your 
own counsel I will keep mine,” said the Duke. 
“ But may I attend you to show that you have 
confidence in me as before ?’”’ urged the quack. 
“No,” said Wellington, “ for that would be a 
lie.”’ He drew the firmest possible distinction 
between unnecessary truth-telling and acting a 
falsehood. However, he sheltered Stephenson 
by saying that the latter had told him to be 
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cupped if he felt any uneasiness. ‘“ But I was 
never cupped in my life, and forgot all about 
Tier 

The great disadvantage of partial deafness was 
thus added to the Duke’s heavy load of work and 
difficulties. The effort of life was increased ten- 
fold, and the possibilities of irritation and mis- 
understanding with his colleagues were multi- 
plied. But when he was asked to go to St. 
Petersburg he agreed at once. ‘“ Never better in 
my life,’ he said, adding that he could, if neces- 
sary, set out within a week. Canning observed 
that he thought that the Duke’s health would 
have been more prejudiced by the selection of 
someone else than by all the thaws and frosts 
of hyperborean regions ! ? 

Canning was more than willing to send Well- 
ington as special envoy. Lord Strangford had 
got into serious trouble for exceeding his instruc- 
tions, and the Duke, Canning told a friend, “ will 
be the only agent by whom I could suppress and 
extinguish Strangford.” ? He added: “I have 
no fear that the Duke will dream in his own 
head, or put into the autocrat’s, any chimera of 
the New Holy Alliance.’”” Madame de Lieven, 
who did not rate Canning’s motives highly, wrote 
in her diary that his idea was “ bouffonne et 


1 Gleig, Life, pp. 401-2. 2 Ihid., p. 183. 
2Temperley, p. 352. 
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grande ”’ besides “‘ a salaam to Nicholas.” ‘“‘ He 
(the Duke) would have to make an understand- 
ing on the question of Greece. He (Canning) 
would compromise and dupe him at the same 
time—double pleasure.”” She added that in the 
Duke’s absence Canning’s ascendancy was as- 
sured in the Cabinet at home.! 

Wellington carried a full and careful letter 
of instructions from Canning. The ostensible 
reason for going was to convey His Britannic 
Majesty’s congratulations on the Emperor of 
Russia’s accession. Alexander had died in the 
Crimea, and after a mutiny, a revolution in St. 
Petersburg, and a conflict with his brother, 
Nicholas had come to the Imperial throne. The 
real reason was to try to avert a war between 
Greece and Turkey and to assure the Emperor 
personally of England’s goodwill. 

The late Emperor Alexander had always 
spoken in friendly terms of the Greeks as co- 
religionists, and it was thought possible that 
England might mediate between the Porte and 
Russia. On September 29th, 1825, the Greeks, 
hard pressed by the Turks, had sent a delegation 
to England demanding the protection of Great 
Britain. They even wished her to provide them 
with a king. Canning thought this inconsistent 
with strict neutrality and did not encourage 


1 Temperley, p. 352. 
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them to hope for either. _ But he said cautiously 
that England would promote any compromise 
between Turkey and Greece, provided that her 
hands were unfettered. He was determined not 
to be drawn into a Congress by Austria and 
France. The main question in his view was how 
Russia regarded the matter. 

Madame de Lieven had just returned to 
England from Russia. She had been received 
by the Emperor Alexander, when he could spare 
time from perambulating his gardens with a 
Bible under his arm. She talked high politics 
while he remained impenetrably silent. At that 
moment Madame de Lieven saw Canning in a 
favourable light, and she boldly stated her view 
that it was time for Russia to break with Aus- 
tria. Canning was no friend to Metternich, but 
she added that he was no Jacobin. Nesselrode, 
to whom she told the same thing, came to see 
Madame de Lieven just before she left for Eng- 
land. He brought a message from the Emperor, 
who had made him a long speech, the gist of 
which was that the Allies had abandoned him and 
that he was prepared to consider a vapproche- 
ment with the English Cabinet. Madame de 
Lieven was delighted that Nesselrode, that most 
discreet and cautious of diplomats, should be 
compelled to trust a woman. It was something 
to laugh at. But though triumphant, she did 
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not lose her head, and remarked doubtfully that 
the British Ministers were pro-Turk, and had a 
horror of Greek revolutionaries. ‘“‘ The King 
shares all these prejudices, the public is very 
cold.” On the other side Canning was “ fort 
capable d’exaltation,” and one who readily took 
up an idea that was great and new. But how 
arrange it when she had to shut her mouth 
in England? ‘‘A woman,’ said Nesselrode, 
“ knows how to make people speak. That is pre- 
cisely why the Emperor considers you have a 
unique opportunity, and your presence here has 
been for him like a revelation.” 


“But what an incredible idea! The Emperor then 
wishes to break the Alliance. He desires a separate engage- 
ment with England, and in agreement with her, to drive 
the Turks from Europe ; to erect in their place a Christian 
power ; in a word, to overthrow everything. 

“The Count Nesselrode seized himself by the head and 
looked fearfully at the door, ‘ My God, if the Emperor heard 
you!’ Then, very low, ‘ Ah, well! it is possible that that 
is what he dreams of,’ and shoving his spectacles up over 
his forehead he gave way to a movement of lassitude and 
despair.” 


Madame de Lieven, still cautious, demanded 
written instructions, but Nesselrode only wrote, 
“ Believe all the bearer tells you,” and led her to 
her carriage. 

Madame de Lieven had given her message to 
her husband. It is not known when Canning 


1Temperley, pp. 344-8. 
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received it, but it is probable that it was some 
time during the autumn of 1825. The know- 
ledge that Russia was prepared to co-operate 
with England apart from the rest of Europe was 
news of high importance, and Canning was turn- 
ing future possibilities over in his mind, when 
Alexander, who had started for the Crimea a 
fortnight after Madame de Lieven had seen him, 
died at Taganrog, and was succeeded by his 
brother Nicholas, the dark horse of the European 
stable. 

Lord Strangford had also complicated matters 
in St. Petersburg. Nesselrode tentatively sug- 
- gested that England and Russia should intervene 
in Turkey ; Strangford, without asking for in- 
structions from home, went off without delay 
to the French and Austrian Ambassadors, and 
together they drew up a scheme for the joint 
action of the Powers.! It was the stroke of 
a vain and clever diplomat who wished to do 
great things on his own account, but a very bold 
one, as he well knew Canning’s dislike of collec- 
tive European action. He allowed a highly 
dangerous phrase to creep into the “ projet,” 
that the Powers recognized that Russia should 
have the “right to go to war with Turkey.’ ? 

When Strangford read the agreement in cold 
blood, he was alarmed at what he had helped to 


1 Temperley, p. 290. 2 Ibid., p. 290. 
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do, and took the specially offending pHrase out 
of his dispatch to Canning. But Nesselrode was 
too quick for him, and sent the dispatch in full 
to Lieven, telling him to show it to the Foreign 
Minister. Canning was startled, and made Lie- 
ven read the phrase about recognizing the right 
of Russia to go to war with Turkey, four times 
over. He still disbelieved, or pretended to dis- 
believe, his ears. But at last, convinced that it 
really was in the dispatch, he sent Strangford a 
rebuke expressed with all his fierce lucidity of 
phrase. Strangford denied that the offending 
sentence had ever been used, but this did not 
prevent his chief from disavowing him. The 
letter ended with the annihilating sentence, ‘‘ The 
instructions which I have now to give to your 
Excellency are comprised in a few words, to be 
quiet.””1 “‘ Happy man that you are,” wrote 
Strangford to Bagot at The Hague, “ to be out of 
all this mess! to swig your curacoa in peace, 
and to be able to open your dispatches without 
the fear of their actually exploding in your 
BCE tt 

It was clear that the Duke could expect little 
or no help from the British Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg. His only guide was Canning’s 
instructions. 

Russia was concealed in 1826 from the rest of 

'Ibtd., p. 291. 2 Bagot, Vol. II, p. 239. 
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Europe by her natural barriers, unpierced by 
train or telegraph. The letters and opinions 
of diplomatists were the sole and sometimes 
crooked conduit pipes through which informa- 
tion, even of the most vital character, trickled. 
The Duke, after a preliminary interview with 
Nesselrode, was given an audience with the 
Emperor and was completely taken aback by his 
attitude. The irrepressible Lord Strangford, 
who was rather like a child put in the corner by 
Canning, remarked to Bagot in a letter that 
“Young Emperor Nick doesn’t care a straw for 
the virtuous and suffering Greeks.’’! This was, 
in fact, the case. Nicholas regarded them 
frankly as rebels, and spoke in general terms of 
the bad effects on one’s own subjects of assisting 
rebellious persons in other countries. “ His 
Imperial Majesty is more than indifferent about 
the Greeks,’ wrote the Duke to Canning, and 
the Emperor said so too, not only to the English, 
but to the Austrian and French representatives. 

It soon became clear to the Duke that the 
Emperor wished to continue his own negotiations 
with the Porte on his own lines. Turkey had 
not fulfilled all the provisions of the Treaty of 
Bucharest, and the Emperor continued to treat 
with her very much as if the Duke had not been 
there. Nicholas disliked and distrusted most of 

1 Bagot, Vol. II, p. 335. 
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the other European Powers. Metternich main- 
tained that he had completely outwitted and 
out-manceuvred the Emperor Alexander in the 
last conference before the latter’s death. With 
a strange lack of diplomatic reserve, he had said 
so much about this in Paris, that it had come to 
the ears of the Russian Ambassador, and through 
him to Nicholas himself. This went a long way 
towards making the young Emperor decide that 
at all costs he must stand alone. He deter- 
mined that any out-manceuvring and outwitting 
should be done by him, and, in his finesse, he 
failed to perceive that England was trying to 
help and not to deceive him. True to his policy 
of standing alone, he sent off his ultimatum to 
the Porte two days before he mentioned it to 
Wellington, who thought that the matter was 
still in process of discussion. The latter felt 
deeply the impropriety of the proceeding and 
believed that Count Nesselrode agreed with him. 

Wellington was in an awkward position. He 
was a long way from home, and the communica- 
tions were slow. The “suppressed and extin- 
guished’ Lord Strangford could not be con- 
sulted without making further difficulties with 
Canning, and Canning’s instructions were of little 
use, as they referred mostly to Greece. 

The young Emperor frequently visited the 
Duke, apparently much enjoying their conversa- 
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tions. He made excellent debating points. 
When the Duke urged him never to threaten 
what he did not mean to carry out, he replied, 
“But England menaces and expects to attain her 
object. Why should not I?”’1 He shifted his 
ground a good deal, reiterating that he did not 
wish to add a single village to his domains, 
though it soon came out that he proposed to 
occupy a portion of Turkish territory until the 
problematical date when the Turks repaid the 
expenses of that occupation. Nesselrode did not 
seem to know what was in his master’s mind, and 
no one was quite certain by whom the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs was really managed. 
With the knowledge that Canning was sarcasti- 
cally hostile in London, and that pitfalls were all 
round him in St. Petersburg, a more cautious 
man would have probably returned home, after 
the full difficulties of the situation had dawned 
upon him. But the Duke’s mind was set on his 
object, to avert war between Russia and Turkey, 
and he determined to stand by his purpose. 
From hearing Russian arguments and opinions 
he insensibly began to see things more from the 
Russian point of view. He made some admis- 
sions which in his position were dangerous ones. 
He admitted that the Turks should do something 
to satisfy the amour propre of Russia; he 
1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. III, p. 173. 
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thought that in return the Emperor might pro- 
-mise not to meddle with the Greek question, as 
long as the Turks did not go beyond the practice 
of civilized warfare. This was travelling a long 
way from his starting-point. Lord Strangford, 
_ whose pen was never idle, although his tongue 
was for the moment silenced, confided his alarm 
to Bagot. “The D. came here under the per- 
suasion that prevailed in England, that the 
Greek question was the magnum opus!... 
His instructions became useless to him, and he 
accordingly put to sea without chart or compass, 
determined to display his flag at all events, and to 
make for some port or other. My opinion of the 
perils of his navigation I have already told you.’”! 

Lieven had been summoned from London, and 
he, Nesselrode and the Duke together signed a 
Protocol which pledged England to co-operate 
with Russia over Greece if England failed to 
mediate alone. All parties regarded the Proto- 
col as a victory. The Emperor spoke magnifi- 
cently of having scored a triumph. Some said 
that Canning had won a great victory over both 
Wellington and the Lievens. The Lievens, on 
the other hand, claimed it as a personal success. 
The Duke said a bare farewell to the Emperor, 
who was lavish in promises of future good be- 
haviour, to which the Duke, who had had so 

1 Bagot, Vol. I, p. 340. 
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many promises from crowned heads, paid little 
heed. 

Wellington had been received with the most 
elaborate and grandiose courtesy. Every pos- 
sible entertainment had been given him. “ He 
is treated,’ wrote Lord Strangford, “like a 
divinity, but is mortal enough to be considerably 
bored by politics and pipeclay,’ + “ Nothing,”’ 
he added, “‘ goes on, but blows-out for the Duke 
of Wellington. The consumption of pallid 
asparagus and foetid oysters is beyond belief.” 

Besides entertainment, he received many 
honours. He was made Colonel of a Russian 
regiment by the Czar, and the Empress Mother 
desired him to accompany her to a pension 
where 700 young ladies of noble birth were 
being educated. He heard twenty-five pianos 
playing at the same time, and saw more than a 
hundred curtsys to the Empress. History does 
not relate whether the Duke was duly im- 
pressed. His chief reminiscence on his return 
was his surprise that so few people in St. Peters- 
burg had got colds; he had visited the English 
church, where were a thousand people, and had 
never heard a cough. 

Wellington left for Warsaw before the Em- 
peror’s coronation—at which the Duke of Devon- 
shire was to represent England. ‘‘ The Russky 

1 Bagot, Vol. II, p. 335. 
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will rashly take up the belief that a// English 
Dukes are deaf. They have called him Duke 
of Deaf-in-his-ear,’’ was the irrepressible Lord 
Strangford’s parting shot.1 

The consequences of the Protocol were in the 
main good. It slanted at a Russian angle, but 
even Canning admitted that the Duke had taken 
care to go no further than the intentions of the 
British Government, and he thought that Rus- 
sian threats to the Porte might prove effective 
in helping England and Russia to settle the 
Greek affair. Canning was very urbane to the 
Lievens on their return, and made slighting 
remarks about the Duke’s lack of finesse, but he 
was in reality so pleased by the consequences of 
the Protocol that he attempted to gain all the 
credit of them for himself. 

Unfortunately the whole Russian affair made 
more friction between Canning and the Duke. 
The former had written a Foreign Office dis- 
patch, pointing out the obvious inconsistencies 
with which the Emperor’s conversations bristled. 
The Duke was irritated and replied that conver- 
sations were conversations, that Canning had 
misunderstood what he had written, and that he 
objected to their being put on record in a dis- 
patch. He returned it to the Foreign Office to 
be destroyed. 

1Thid., p. 336. 
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Also the Protocol somehow became known to 
The Times. Canning wrote to the Duke an 
angry letter beginning, “ If you will take the 
trouble to read The Times this morning you will 
see that the communication to the Allied Minis- 
ters has produced its usual effect.” The Duke 
answered calmly, ““ You may rely upon it that if 
the newspapers have any knowledge, it is from 
foreigners.” ? But the rift between them was 
beginning to widen. 

II 

During Wellington’s absence a General Elec- 
tion had taken place, and Liverpool’s Govern- 
ment, which strangely resembled a jelly-fish in its 
amorphous vitality, had somehow managed to 
survive. On the 5thof January, 1827, the Duke 
of York died. He had had a varied and not 
always creditable career, but as Commander-in- 
Chief had been beloved by the army whose 
interests had lain so close to his heart. The 
obvious person to succeed him was Wellington, 
but Lord Liverpool, to his horror, discovered 
that the King wished for it himself. Wellington 
left London and seemed quite unconcerned. 
The King, he said, had repeatedly spoken to him 
on the subject, and had continually said that he 
desired him to succeed the Duke of York, but 
he, for his part, considered all conversations of 

1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. III, p. 323. ?Ibid., p. 324. 
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that nature with His Majesty as “‘ mere unmean- 
ing words.” Liverpool’s tactful representations, 
however, prevailed with the King, and Welling- 
ton became Commander-in-Chief, retaining his 
Master-Generalship of the Ordnance and his seat 
in the Cabinet. 

The Duke of York’s funeral was badly man- 
aged. The Ministers dined together beforehand 
and wrangled about the time to start, as they had 
received no orders. Wellington said, with mili- 
tary abruptness, that they had better go at once 
and wait till they were required. His advice 
was followed, with fatal results, for this ceremony 
bore out the saying, that funerals are often 
extremely dangerous to the living. The Minis- 
ters had to stand for two hours in an icy chapel 
before the service began. Peel and Canning 
became anxious about Lord Eldon, who seemed 
to feel intensely the cold of the bare uncovered 
floor. Peel induced him to lay his cocked hat 
flat on the ground and stand on it; but Eldon, 
after a time, grew weary of this, and Canning 
persuaded the Chancellor to mount into an 
empty niche of carved oak in the wall. The 
little old man, with his thin obstinate mouth and 
kindly humorous eyes, standing like a latter-day 
saint, looked down into the anxious face of 
Canning, and one hopes that the two enemies had 
at least a momentary rapprochement. 
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The Bishop of Bristol died after attending the 
funeral, and both Canning and Wellington were 
so unwell that they took to bed. Lord Liverpool 
presented an address of condolence to the King 
on the following 14th of February, and on the 
16th was stricken with paralysis. It was soon 
evident that he would never be able to resume 
office, and, the cement giving way, the wall 
began to crumble. 

On the rgthof March the King heard from Lady 
Liverpool that her husband was permanently 
incapacitated. Wellington and the other Minis- 
ters, shaken out of their long stability, listened 
with astonishment to the rumours which seethed 
round them. The confused weeks that followed 
were a period of acute distress and uncertainty. 
But to the King they brought pure enjoyment. 
Not only could he indulge his love of intrigue 
without hindrance, but he could fool, to the top 
of his bent, some of the most eminent of his 
subjects. 

The Duke of Newcastle opened the ball by 
having an audience with His Majesty, in which 
he promised the support of a large number 
of peers in Parliament if the new Government 
was purely ‘“‘ Protestant,” that is, opposed to 
Catholic Emancipation. The King, delighted, 
said that he was a Protestant heart and soul ; 
then, dropping the subject, asked Newcastle to 
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come and fish at Windsor in the summer.! 
Madame de Lieven relates with impartial malice 
that on March 28th Wellington and Canning 
went to the Cottage. The Duke spent two 
hours with the King. People arrived, took up 
books, and put them down again. Canning’s 
face got longer and more haggard. At luncheon 
Canning showed his agitation clearly. The King 
took no notice and talked more to Wellington 
than to him. After luncheon the whole party 
went out in pairs in little low chaises drawn by 
ponies. The host turned to Madame de Lieven 
and said, ‘“‘I am sure that the Duke and you 
would like to go together.” The King, who 
knew the lady’s bias at the moment, was ev1- 
dently enjoying himself. He usually took Lady 
Conyngham with him in his own chaise, but at 
the last moment, as Canning was awkwardly 
putting on his great-coat, the King squeezed him 
by the arm and said, “‘ I want to talk to you. I 
shan’t go out.’’ There was,as Madamede Lieven 
remarked, a great change of expression on every- 
body’sface. The drive, which neither she nor the 
Duke enjoyed at all, lasted for three hours. The 
King was imperturbable at dinner, and turned 
the shafts of his badinageon Madame de Lieven.? 

As a matter of fact, nothing was decided until 
March 6th, and nothing was finally settled until 

1Temperley, p. 422. 2 Ibid., pp. 423-4. 
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the roth, when Canning told the King that he 
must make up his mind. In the meanwhile 
there had been endless interviews and counter- 
interviews, plots and counterplots. It was sug- 
gested that Canning should be in the Cabinet and 
that there should be a sort of “dummy ” Prime 
Minister, some one who would be acceptable to all 
parties alike, but whose personality would not be 
obtrusive. But every one differed as to whether 
the dummy should be “ Protestant ”’ or “‘ Catho- 
lic.’ Canning wished for a “ Catholic,’ Peel 
and the Duke for a “ Protestant.”’ Peel pro- 
posed to Canning, at the King’s command, “ the 
name of an individual whose appointment as 
Premier Mr. Peel conceived as likely to solve 
difficulties.’”” The name was the Duke’s, but as 
Canning knew that the Duke was neither a 
“Catholic”? nor a “dummy,” he was not in 
favour of it. 

The Duke realized that they could not do 
without Canning in the Cabinet, and said so 
more than once, but he did not wish for Canning 
as head. The King, when he finally agreed that 
Canning should form a Government, consented 
with a plaintive air of force majeure. ‘‘ No one 
would take the responsibility of this arrangement 
but Mr. Canning.” He did not even now say 
precisely that Canning was to be Prime Minister, 
and, from this, fresh difficulties arose. 
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On April 11th, 1827, Wellington received the 
often-quoted letter from Canning, asking him to 
join the Government. In this letter, after stat- 
ing that he intended to adhere to the principles 
on which Lord Liverpool’s Government had so 
long acted together, he added, as if an after- 
thought: “I need not add how essentially the 
accomplishment must depend upon your Grace’s 
continuance as a member ofthe Cabinet.’ ! The 
Duke answered at once: “ Before I can give an 
answer to your obliging proposition I should 
wish to know who the person is whom you intend 
to propose to His Majesty as the head of the 
Government.” Canning answered in a letter 
which he must have enjoyed writing : 

“In the present instance His Majesty does not intend 
to depart from the usual course of proceedings on such 
occasions. I am sorry to have delayed some hours this 
answer to your Grace’s letter, but from the nature of the 
subject I did not like to forward it without having previ- 
ously submitted it (together with. your Grace’s letter) to 
His Majesty.” ? 

In the tail lay the sting. To every one’s 
amazement, Wellington refused to join the Gov- 
ernment and resigned his post as Commander-in- 
Chief. He had never before shown publicly any 
kind of pique or anger in political affairs, and his 
double resignation created a whirlwind of com- 
ment and surmise. Canning’s letter was dis- 

1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. III, p. 628. 2 Ibid., p. 629. 
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cussed and meticulously analysed. There was 
very little to be got out of it by study. The only 
possible clue to the extreme offensiveness which 
the Duke had seen in it was a certain casual 
ambiguity about the last sentence. Equally 
there was nothing outwardly offensive about the 
Duke’s reply to Canning, asking who was to be 
the head of the Government. Under much the 
same circumstances in 1812, Canning had asked 
the same question, and it does not appear that 
Lord Liverpool thought it strange.t Yet the 
two letters acted on their recipients like matches 
on gunpowder. Underneath all pretences and 
politeness the two men knew that no Govern- 
ment was possible without some kind of hold on 
the King, and Canning had just been taken into 
the King’s confidence and felt at last strong 
enough to write whatever he liked. The great 
statesman and the world-renowned soldier were 
contending for mastery over a man whose char- 
acter they despised, but whose brains and astute- 
ness in intrigue they had experienced too often 
not to respect. 

George sent a brief note to the Duke accepting 
his resignation, and ending with the words, “‘ The 
King abstains from any further mention of his 
feelings.” 2. Lord Londonderry, who had been 


1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. III, p. 641. 
2 [bid., Vol. III, p. 631. 
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most anxious to join the Government himself, 
said acidly ‘“‘that His Majesty’s mind is certainly 
very sore at his notion of desertion by those who 
forced Mr. Canning on him originally.” Well- 
ington was not the only one to go. Peel also 
resighed purely on the Roman Catholic question. 
Eldon, Bexley, Westmoreland and Bathurst 
- followed, giving different reasons. 


IV 


Three different historians have given three 
reasons for the Duke’s and Canning’s dislike to 
each other, which increased as time went on. 
One says that they differed in their opinions as 
to the possibilities of peace after Verona. An- 
other records that when, in 1823, the Ministers 
disagreed about Catholic Emancipation and other 
subjects, Canning began to angle for the support 
of Brougham and the Opposition.?. A third tells 
us that, to understand Wellington’s distrust of 
Canning, we must go back nearly twenty years. 
Like many quarrels, its roots had been struck 
in the soil of a distant past. In 1808, after the 
Convention of Cintra, England, angry and sore, 
demanded a victim. The Cabinet, like a hier- 
archy of Druids, debated at length whether to 
immolate Sir Hew Dalrymple, who had signed it, 
or Arthur Wellesley.. Canning made no distinc- 

1Temperley, p. 76. 2 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 173. 
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tion between Dalrymple and Wellesley, and 
wished to make victims of them both, to satisfy 
the anger of the public. But Castlereagh stood 
firm, insisted that the Cabinet must take its 
share of responsibility, and championed Welles- 
ley. The latter had come to England while the 
whole affair was being discussed, and among 
other Ministers had visited Canning expressly to 
give his version of the history of the Convention. 
Canning had been all charm and kindness and 
implied approbation. Great was Arthur Welles- 
ley’s surprise when he heard that Canning had 
wished to sacrifice him, and it is hardly surprising 
that after this a distrust of Canning lurked 
always like a dark shadow at the back of his 
mind. Canning, attracted by the rising for- 
tunes of the Wellesleys, became more friendly, 
and at times they drew closer together, the Duke 
fascinated, in spite of himself, by Canning’s 
curiously disarming charm. It may be doubted 
whether there can ever be harmony and perfect 
trust in a Cabinet after a great war if it contains 
the General who commanded in the field. Be- 
tween him and the politicians, who helped to 
direct the war policy, there must inevitably be 
distrust and suspicion. All the ugly stories of 
intrigue at home against generals in the field will 
rise up in peace to trouble harmony. A gulf of 
1 Fortescue, Statesmen of the Great War, p. 223. 
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misunderstanding will yawn between the soldiers 
and the politicians, which it will be hard to 
bridge. In the case of Wellington and Canning 
it was a wide one. The distrust of Canning felt 
by nearly all around him seemed to justify the 
Duke’s own feeling. “I will serve with Mr. 
Canning, but not under him,” he said, and to 
this he adhered. 

It is, perhaps, not necessary to seek too far for 
reasons why the two men could not work together 
for long. They both were dominant figures in 
the eyes of the world, and had each distinct but 
opposing ideas of foreign policy. Also, the rest- 
less, ex-journalist son of an actress, whose admit- 
tedly strongest weapon was publicity, seemed as 
strange a portent to some of his fellow-country- 
men as he did to Foreign Powers. Both Eng- 
land and Europe were accustomed to the sober 
quiet in which Castlereagh pursued his “ honour- 
able but subterranean ”’ labours, and Canning’s 
words and deeds gave them a perpetual series of 
shocks and jars. 

Canning took a modern and democratic view 
of a Foreign Minister’s position and duties. He 
had early in life made up his mind that not only 
must he have the support of the country behind 
him, but that foreign policy should be understood 
ofthe people. He was specially fitted to awaken 
the interest of the ordinary man in foreign affairs. 
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His extreme lucidity and grace of speech made 
everything seem simple and vivid. He captured 
the Press, which the Duke despised, and after the 
recognition of the Spanish American Colonies 
was the darling of the chambers of commerce 
and commercial classes, whose prosperity he had 
increased, and whose honest chauvinism he had 
flattered. 

After Canning became Foreign Minister he had 
gained inch by inch in public favour. But he 
realized that certain influences were working 
against him. Before the French entered Spain 
he had made a bold speech about England’s 
attitude and had threatened to lay papers before 
Parliament. This was an extreme measure, 
usually the certain prelude toa war. But some- 
how his gesture lacked its usual force. It slowly 
became common knowledge that the Foreign 
Powers had obtained information that the King 
and some of his Cabinet wished for neutrality. 
The King had been grossly indiscreet, and had 
said that he saw with joy the rights of legitimate 
royalty sustained, and that he disapproved of 
the British export of arms to Spain. He even 
told this to Esterhazy, the Austrian Ambassador, 
adding that he wished Castlereagh were alive, 
that he regretted Wellington’s action at Verona, 
and that the Government must come out of its 
shameful uncertainty. 
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Marcellus, the French Ambassador, reported 
to his Government that four or five of the Minis- 
ters were in favour of different policies. Welling- 
ton, unfortunately, gave an opinion purely from 
the military point of view, “ that if the French 
went at all they should go quickly.” It had no 
political meaning, but was twisted into having 
one. This helped to make Canning’s announce- 
ment miss fire, like a pistol whose priming has 
become damp. He was forced to make a second 
announcement—that England would remain 
neutral if France attacked Spain, but would 
draw the sword if the Spanish American Colonies 
were attacked. Few Foreign Ministers have 
been put in a more intolerable position, and 
Canning looked round for redress and protection. 

Without apparently exciting interest or re- 
mark in anyone, he appointed Lord Frederick 
Conyngham an under-secretary. This pleased 
Lady Conyngham, and, having gained her con- 
fidence, he got news of all that went on around 
the King. 

George IV had a house in Windsor Park called, 
ironically, it must be supposed, The Cottage. 
Here gathered continually all the King’s favour- 
ite society: the Conynghams, Wellington, the 
Lievens, Esterhazy, and other foreign diplomats. 
Lady Conyngham was far from young, but her 
famous complexion looked well even at break- 
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fast. The Lievens and Esterhazy would talk 
German and the King was perfectly happy. The 
stiffness of an official court melted and dissolved 
into the genial freedom of a friendly gathering, 
which was nevertheless kept correct and elegant 
by the presence of Madame de Lieven, an accom- 
plished and graceful arbitress of fashion. 
Madame de Lieven was possessed of a remark- 
able personality.1 Those whom she charmed, 
and they were many, saw her as a fascinating 
woman, and a touchstone of elegance. But they 
never seem to have realized that they were in the 
company of that most formidable being, awoman 
with pride, but with little passion, the core and 
centre of whose being was a deep and constant 
loyalty to her own country. She seems to have 
been oddly attractive, though her long oval face, 
pointed nose and round eyes do not suggest 
beauty so much as a perpetual open-eyed curi- 
osity. And every atom of that charm and all 
the curiosity were at the service of Russia. Her 
influence over George IV was considerable, and 
in the course of her life she charmed men so 
diverse as Wellington, Metternich, Aberdeen, 
1 Lady Shelley quotes a contemporary lampoon: 

Un air d’ennui et de mépris 

D’une reine de théatre, la dignité factice ; 

Des broderies, des bouderies, 


Des garnitures—comme quatre— 
Voila l’Ambassadrice a la facon de la Barbarie. 
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Grey and Guizot. She writes to Lord Grey 
with notable warmth; Metternich and _ she 
were for a short time, ardent lovers ; she wrote 
of Wellington at Verona that he had “le plus 
noble caractére du monde.” Yet she lived to 
call Wellington ‘a coward, Grey an old woman, 
and to speak of Metternich as if he were the 
Prince of Darkness. As long as their policy was 
pro-Russian they were lauded to the skies, but 
the instant it veered in another direction she 
began to hate and revile them. 

It is a commonplace, in writing of Madame de 
Lieven, to declare that it is fortunate that all 
Ambassadresses have not her astonishing powers 
of fascination and intrigue. If they had even 
half her power, the celibacy of Ambassadors 
would be compulsory. She exerted a strong 
influence in English affairs, and was virtually 
Russian Ambassador, with the power, uncom- 
mon in Ambassadors, of turning people’s heads. 
Her influence on George IV had the unfortunate 
effect of stimulating his love of intrigue and of 
secret byways of information. She was able to 
give him a great deal of Continental news in 
easier and more amusing ways than anyone else, 
and every tit-bit of English gossip, every twist 
and turn of opinion, was transmitted by her with 
faithful accuracy to Russia. They must have 
been better informed in St. Petersburg about the 
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state of political feeling in England than any- 
where else. 

Esterhazy, who was solemn and pompous, also 
faithfully transmitted everything he heard to 
Metternich, though his penetration was not so 
great as Madame de Lieven’s. It is easy to see 
that a King who dislikes his Foreign Minister, 
talks incessantly, and is surrounded by dispatch- 
writing diplomats, is a considerable source of 
weakness to the Foreign Minister, if the latter 1s 
trying to carry off one bold stroke after another, 
and depending on secrecy for their success. The 
King had also his own extra kingdom of Han- 
over, with whose foreign policy and secret service 
he could do exactly as he liked. There were 
endless possibilities of mischief in Hanover. 

The King quoted Wellington in support of his 
own opinions, and the diplomats quoted him 
also to their masters. The Duke went often 
to The Cottage in order to prevent the King 
from talking too much, and the diplomats 
from acquiring too much influence. The result 
was that the enemies of Canning built great 
castles of hope on the assumption that Welling- 
ton’s presence could only mean enmity to the 
Foreign Minister. The whole situation was 
fraught with possibilities of danger. Lord 
Frederick Conyngham repeated everything 
which he heard from his mother to Canning, 
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unknown to anyone at The Cottage, and it is 
probable that Canning often mistook something 
which passed lightly in conversation for a cal- 
culated piece of disloyalty, and an opinion ex- 
pressed from a purely military standpoint as a 
considered pronouncement on a matter of policy. 

But it was very dangerous for anyone to give 
an opinion of any kind even in fun, as was 
shown by the following incident : 


“Tierney was one day accosted at a garden party by 
Decazes, and bored with politics for over an hour. He 
asked after the Bonapartistsin France. ‘ They are so little 
to be feared,’ replied Decazes, ‘ that even the return of 
Bonaparte would have no effect.’ ‘In that case,’ said 
Tierney, ‘if ever we come into power the first thing we 
will do is to release him and save the money it costs us to 
keep him.’ The shocked Decazes withdrew, and Tierney’s 
object was accomplished. But the joke had serious con- 
sequences. Decazes hastened to report the conversation, 
and it soon set all the chanceries humming. It reached 
the assembled autocrats at Troppau, and they sat in secret 
conclave about it; possibly even the critical discussions 
on the Alliance, which were going on, were influenced by 
it. Solemn instructions were drawn up for the Ambassa- 
dors in London. Stewart got wind of them, and at last 
dragged a confession out of Metternich. Both Lieven and 
Esterhazy laughed at their instructions and hastened to 
inform their Courts of the truth. But the rumour persisted 
and went round the world. Questions were asked in 
Parliament about it, and it was not finally disposed of 
until the death of Napoleon himself.” 4 


Canning and the Duke had first come into open 
1 Webster, Life of Viscount Castlereagh, pp. 223-4. 
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conflict on October 5th, 1824. Wellington wrote 
to him to say that he had heard through the 
King’s equerries that Canning proposed to visit 
Paris, and added that in his opinion this would 
result in inconvenience to the public, and annoy- 
ance to the Foreign Minister.1. Canning, know- 
ing that the King was cognisant of this letter, 
and embittered by the consciousness of so much 
tattle behind his back, wrote furiously that 
another member of the Cabinet had just come 
back from Paris, where he had had an audience © 
with the French King, and that they had spoken 
of Foreign Affairs, notably the South American 
question. Thecorrespondence continued, with a 
sort of rasping exasperation underlying the polite 
phrases ; the Duke maintaining that Lord West- 
moreland had only had a few words apart with 
the King at a Court where many were present, 
and Canning that Westmoreland, who was on his 
way to Naples to see his son, made a pretext of 
the fear of sea-sickness, stayed in Paris mainly 
to see the King, and on his return to England 
went straight to The Cottage to report. Well- 
ington denied this. He maintained that the 
French King only expressed a casual opinion to 
which Lord Westmoreland did no more than 
give the polite murmur of assent due to Royalty, 
that sea-sickness was the reason, not an excuse, 
1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. II, pp. 313-4. 
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and that Lord Westmoreland had no report to 
give. The letters are sad reading for admirers of 
both men. In the end Canning sent the corre- 
spondence to Liverpool, who was beginning to 
feel the strain of keeping in order his nursery of 
brilliant but quarrelsome children. The latter 
agreed with the Duke that it would raise too 
many political surmises if Canning went to 
Paris ; consequently Canning did not go, which 
of course made harmony no greater. 

A graver cause of offence, which increased 
Canning’s anger and embarrassment, was the 
revelation of two important State secrets. The 
King deliberately revealed one, and Wellington 
the other. Canning had offered to guarantee 
Cuba by sea-power to Spain if Spain would agree 
to a peaceful separation from her colonies in the 
early part of 1824. Spain refused on May 3rd, 
and three weeks afterwards Wellington men- 
tioned the offer to Neumann. It was probably 
a slip ; like many soldiers, he was careless of the 
effect of his words; but it was a very unfortu- 
nate one, since George and one of the Cabinet 
were asking Metternich to make a counter- 
proposal to give them weapons against Canning. 

In 1825, when Canning was in bed during one 
of his many illnesses, the King sent Sir Wiliam 
Knighton to see him. Canning listened to a 

1 Austrian Chargé d’Affaires. 
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good deal of polite and rather vague solicitude 
from that modern ‘“‘ maire du palais.” He saw 
that the visit was a movement towards a rap- 
prochement with the King, and went at once to 
the heart of the matter, by asking whether Sir 
William knew that The Cottage coterie gossip 
was all faithfully transmitted abroad. Sir Wil- 
liam, flurried out of his bedside manner, said 
candidly that he did not doubt it, but added that 
he did not think that the King ever talked seri- 
ous politics there. What exactly he meant by 
this he did not explain. He added that George 
liked The Cottage society better than any other 
and was somewhat at a loss to make up a society 
for himself, a confession not without its pathos 
from the first gentleman in Europe.t 

Canning accepted the apology and thereafter 
advanced from strength to strength. He had 
won over nearly every one. The commercial and 
industrial classes applauded him, the King 
showed him his Hanoverian correspondence, 
with a confidential ‘‘ comprennez-vous.’’ But 
he and Wellington drifted further apart. Can- 
ning complained peevishly to Liverpool of the 
Duke’s peevishness, and Wellington saw less and 
less to admire and like in Canning. 

When we understand the many under-currents, 
the mystery of the correspondence in 1827 ceases 

1 Temperley, p. 141. 
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to puzzle us, but it did not cease to puzzle the 
Duke’s contemporaries. In the reply, which 
contained the supposed “ rebuke,’ Canning 
enjoyed a moment of pure triumph. It was 
written with the full knowledge of the King, 
leering over his shoulder, as it were, and all the 
world knew this. It paid off the old score of the 
Duke’s letter about the visit to Paris. In the 
long duel for the King, Canning had won. 


V 


Silence would have been dignified and the 
affair might have had some chance of being for- 
gotten, though the Duke’s behaviour gave every 
one, especially the Whigs, that delicious joy that 
children feel if their elders do not conduct them- 
selves as they ought. But the anger and sore- 
ness of both men made them still go on .corre- 
sponding and talking, and saying things which 
were repeated to each other. The Duke made a 
speech in the House of Lords. He felt it neces- 
sary after all the misrepresentations which had 
been circulated about him. In this speech he 
said one thing which it was very hard in after 
years to livedown. Hespoke of the Premiership 
as a post for which he was sensible he was not 
qualified. This rather natural disclaimer of a 
man who was not vain about his own attain- 
ments, might have been made by anyone under 
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the same circumstances, though a man more 
careful of future possibilities would no doubt 
have refrained. But it rose up against him like 
an obtrusive ghost in later years. 

Another and far more amazing statement that 
he made about the King seems to have passed 
quite unnoticed: ‘‘ They know but little of the 
King who suppose that any man can dare to 
dictate to him, much less to threaten him.” } 
Empty phrases of loyalty were common enough 
in those days, but Canning, now basking in the 
uncertain glory of the royal smile, must have 
raised his mobile eyebrows in amazement as he 
read it. Wellington went on to repel the 
two strongest charges against him—one of 
deserting the Army and the other of dragging 
it into party politics. He knew, no one better, 
he said, how hard it would be to replace him as 
Commander-in-Chief. But he was not only 
Commander-in-Chief, but Master-General of the 
Ordnance, with a seat in the Cabinet. He was 
all these things in virtue of being Duke of 
Wellington. For years he had suffered from 
having to extricate himself somehow from sit- 
uations which would not have enmeshed an 
ordinary individual. 

In 1827 the post of Commander-in-Chief 
resembled that of the Secretary of State for War 

1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. IV, p. 7. 
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to-day. It meant constant communication with 
the King and the Prime Minister, and the Duke 
could not submit to be Canning’s puppet, the 
valued and famous Commander-in-Chief who was 
left stolidly at his post to buttress a Government 
he distrusted. Canning was in difficulties, mean- 
while, as to the Duke’s successor. The King 
began again to hanker for the post, but even 
Canning, with all his desire to please, knew this 
to be impossible. With the rapidity of a con- 
jurer who exhibits one thing while he hides 
another, he made the Duke of Clarence Lord 
High Admiral, which distracted the King’s atten- 
tion and pleased every one except the Navy, and 
he left the post of Commander-in-Chief vacant. 

The Duke was now in opposition, and Canning 
in the seats of the mighty, trying to direct a 
difficult team of Tories and a few Whigs. He 
had failed to capture Lord Grey, who thought 
him an adventurer and spoke violently against 
him in the House of Lords. Canning had 
accepted the Whig strengthening of his Cabinet 
and characteristically had given nothingin return. 
“The Whigs joined me, not I them,” he said 
significantly, and he had rewarded them by no 
liberal measures, and had quietly shelved the 
Catholic question. 

He carried on the government, but more and 


more it was obvious that Death had cast its icy 
8 
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shadow over him. Ill and exhausted, he went 
to the Duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick. 
He felt cold all the time and chose a small room 
in order to get warm more quickly. Huskisson 
went to see him on his way abroad. He was 
shocked by Canning’s pallor and said, “ It is you 
who most need a change, not I.” “ It’s only the 
reflection of the yellow linings of the curtains,” 
Canning answered gaily. But the shadow deep- 
ened, and he died in the room where, twenty-one 
years before, another man who had also heard 
the hard words “‘charlatan’”’ and “‘ adventurer ”’ 
had closed his eyes for ever. 


1 Charles James Fox died at Chiswick, September 13th, 
1806. 
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RAGEDY is sometimes ousted rather 
roughly by comedy, and the hush which 
followed Canning’s death was broken by a buzz 
of queries as to his successor. Every one had a 
question to ask. Would the King send for Peel, 
or Wellington, or neither of them ? The Times 
remarked that all the politicians were gathered 
together like vultures round a corpse ; but as a 
matter of fact Wellington took great care to 
leave London with all possible speed, and Peel, 
who was unfortunately detained there, went into 
the country as soon as he was able. The King 
gravely informed the Duke of Rutland that he 
would rather crawlonallfours than again employ 
any of his former Ministers, and, to the amused 
surprise of every one, Lord Goderich was sent for 
and commanded to form an administration. 
It is hard to see what qualifications he had for 
the post of First Lord of the Treasury. He 
seldom made a decision, wept easily and con- 


stantly, and was, as Croker said, about as firm 
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as a bulrush when it came to difficulties. The 
Whigs showed no signs of being pleased. The 
more thoughtful of them even declared that, 
odious as the Tories were, it would have looked ~ 
better to foreign countries if they had produced 
Peel or Wellington. Lord Goderich’s troubles 
began at once. The King had set his heart on 
the appointment of Herries as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. His idle but stubborn fancy was 
fixed upon improvements and alterations in 
Buckingham Palace, St. James’s Park,and Wind- 
sor, and Herries would, he knew, keep a light 
hand on the purse-strings. ‘‘ From Herries and 
schisms, Good Lord deliver us!” cried Sidney 
Smith, and the Whigs echoed the joke with so 
much earnestness that Herries found himself | 
drawn aside into an ante-room at Windsor by 
Goderich. Tears streamed down the Prime 
Minister’s face 1 as he begged Herries to refuse 
the office which His Majesty was about to offer 
to him. Herries, startled by such a display of 
emotion, acquiesced, and said ‘ No” with ob- 
vious constraint. The King pressed for the 
reason, and, hearing it, became very angry, and 
cried, “It’s a Whig trick. They dislike you 
because you're a Protestant and a Tory as Iam.” 


1 Mrs. Arbuthnot wrote: “‘I am very much amused 
with all I hear about Lord Goderich’s tears. It is a new 
way of governing England.” Dzary of Lady Shelley, p. 167. 
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The Whigs talked of resigning if Herries be- 
came Chancellor. The King replied with great 
gentleness that he, for his part, had wished for 
Sturges Bourne, but that Goderich wanted to 
appoint Herries. So Herries became Chancellor 
and the Whigs remained in office, and the King 
said nothing about having got his own way. 
To Lord Goderich his brief term of office must 
have been sheer nightmare. His colleagues 
fought incessantly amongst themselves and he 
lacked the force to stop them. If he went fora 
walk in the Park, unkind people said that he 
looked unfit even to manage a poultry yard. 
One of his wife’s relations, Miss Eden, wrote to a 
friend: “All the poor little children who read 
_ history 100 years hence will come to the Goderich 
Administration, and, as they will never have 
dined in Downing Street, they will have no idea 
of what a poor creature he was.”’1 But his con- 
temporaries have done their best not to let us 
forget it. His domestic life was hardly more 
peaceful than his Cabinet. His wife was a con- 
firmed hypochondriac ; she drove out daily in 
her great carriage with an apothecary at her side, 
who felt her pulse at intervals, while two maids 
sat opposite holding brandy and water. The 
notoriety of her eccentricities at Downing Street 
must have been galling, and when the Battle of 
1 Letters of Miss Eden, p. 138. 
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Navarino created fresh difficulties for the Gov- 
ernment, and the King requested them to resign, 
the tears shed by the Prime Minister were prob- 
ably almost wholly those of relief. ; 
There was a possibility of a Whig Government 
being formed under the leadership of Lord Lans- 
downe. But the King, advised by Lord Lynd- 
hurst, sent for the Duke of Wellington. George 
was ill at Windsor, but in the highest possible 
spirits. He lay in bed in a not over-clean silk 
gown and nightcap, and mimicked each member 
of his former Government as they said their 
farewells to him. ‘“‘ Arthur, the Government is 
defunct,” he laughed. He then asked the Duke 
to be Prime Minister. The latter at once, as in 
all difficulties, consulted Peel, who was disinclined 
to take up the burden of office. But there was 
no help for it and they undertook the task. An 
entirely Tory Government was not possible, so 
they were obliged to include the Canningites. 
During the recent administration the Cabinet 
had been anxious for the Duke to rescind his 
decision and to become Commander-in-Chief, and 
Goderich had written asking him to resume the 
post. All Wellington’s friends, who heard of the 
Cabinet’s intentions, earnestly hoped that he 
would refuse. The faithful Charles Arbuthnot 
said that he would certainly die of despair if he 
accepted. But the Duke, when the letter arrived 
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in the early morning, asked no one’s advice, but 
wrote at once to accept. The world was a 
duller place without Canning, but the reason for 
holding aloof had died with him. 

When Wellington, once again Commander-in- 
Chief, visited his sovereign at Windsor, he had 
observed his royal master with the same severe eye 
that a capable nurse might give to a troublesome 
child on her return from a holiday. She would 
probably sum up her thoughts in much the same 
words as Wellington, when he confided to Peel 
that “ All the present men got their hold by 
indulging the King in his expenses and whims,” 
adding with foreboding: ‘ for the remainder of 
his life he will be more difficult than ever to 
manage.” Just as the child might cast a wistful 
look back at the indulgent hireling, so the King 
may have had a passing regret for Canning’s gay 
company, and Herries’ easy liberality, the first 
time that hesawthe Dukeand the new Home Sec- 
retary standing erect and unbending before him. 

Many people deplored the composition of the 
new Government. There are always scathing 
comments about the formation of any adminis- 
tration, chiefly from the wall-flowers of politics, 
who have not been led out to the dance. Peel 
had caught whooping-cough, and could there- 
fore only interview potential office-holders if they 
had no fear of infection. He had the difficult 
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task of trying to soothe Lord Eldon by letter, for, 
although well on in the seventies, the latter had 
expected to receive office. The Duke of New- 
castle was loud in comment and sympathy, and 
said that a Government which included Mr. 
Huskisson and excluded Lord Eldon could never 
hope to receive fis confidence. Lord London- 
derry reminded his former chief of his Peninsular 
services, but only received a curt reply, in which 
the Duke said that one could not form an admin- 
istration as one could a dinner or a country- 
house party, but must choose for weight and 
ability to carry on business. 

The King had said that he would have anyone 
but Lord Grey, who, aloof and dignified in his 
country retirement, made a pleasant contrast to 
the clamouring office-seekers. On one of Cro- 
ker’s many visits the new Prime Minister pointed 
to a mountain of red boxes, and said with some 
bitterness: “There lies the business of the 
country, but I cannot get on withit, as I have to 
keep on assuaging what these gentlemen call 
their feelings.” The kind of assuaging which 
Lord Londonderry had received was considered 
rather harsh medicine by his friends. Welling- 
ton began by grasping the reins of power and 
holding them firmly. Lord Dudley, who had 
been in Goderich’s Cabinet, elaborated the meta- 

1 Croker Papers, Vol. I, p. 404. 
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phor by saying that it was like being driven by a 
proper postilion after a turn with the odd man or 
an ostler out of the stable. The Duke’s passion 
for work found its vent again. He had been 
greatly astonished when he found that he was 
not expected to be Commander-in-Chief as well 
as Prime Minister. Lord Hill, “‘ Daddy ”’ Hill of 
Peninsular fame, succeeded him, and the Duke 
soon found that the major task gave him no 
margin of time. 

He also actively managed his household. 
Lord Dudley visited Apsley House one morning, 
and out of the corner of his eye he saw on the 
document-strewn table a slip of paper with a 
request from the steward for an order for tea. 
As Lord Dudley sat and talked, he mentally com- 
pared the Duke to Canning. Dudley hada habit 
of talking to himself while he was listening to 
others, and as the Duke explained the matter in 
hand to him in sharp, short sentences, he mur- 
mured, “‘ Had they drunk up all the Oolong and 
Soochong in the world Canning would never, 
never have known it.’’! 

Croker, who vied with Creeveyin foreseeing ills 
to come, predicted that the three C’s—Corn, 
Currency, and Catholics—would perplex if not 
dissolve the Government. Like many prophe- 
cies of the same kind, it proved only partially 

1 Letters to Ivy from the first Earl of Dudley, p. 334. 
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true, but Corn began at once to perplex the 
Duke, and finally to dissolve his connection with 
Huskisson. Huskisson had begun badly by 
announcing at Manchester that the Prime Minis- 
ter had given a guarantee that his Government 
would follow in the footsteps of Lord Liverpool. 
He was probably misreported and misunder- 
* stood, but it drew down a sharp rebuke from his 
new chief. “ If Mr. Huskisson had entered into 
any such corrupt bargain he would have tar- 
nished his fame, as much as I should have dis- 
graced mine.’’4 Then corn came on the scene. 
The Duke said, “‘ I have had some disagreeable 
work with corn,’ 2 and Huskisson sent in his 
resignation. But Grant was asked to arbitrate, 
and it was arranged to pay a bounty of 20s. per 
quarter when the price of corn was as low as 60s., 
and Huskisson remained. Wellington rather 
liked him ; thought that he spoke well, had clear 
definite views about things, and was a good 
financier. But Canning’s shadow lay between 
them, and their outlook was too different for 
them to agree for long. Huskisson stood for the 
newer England. He said, in private and in 
public, that he wished to make her the great 
mart of the world, a vast emporium that would 
attract customers from every land. His vision 
was an England with big towns of red brick, run 
1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 215. 2 Ibid., p. 217. 
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up in haste to house the machinery for commerce, 
tracts of country dark by day and bright by 
night with factory fires, peopled by men whose 
toil would increase production and fill the pockets 
of the captains of industry. Wellington thought 
of England as he had always known her, an un- 
changing green land of broad-acred estates, with 
big fields and woods of which sport claimed its 
share. Thetwomen wereas far from understand- 
ing each other as dwellers in different countries. 
The political history of these years reminds us 
of a heavy sea, in which one great wave after 
another washes over the boat. But metaphors 
are misleading, and if we can imagine a Cabinet 
as sailors on a perilous sea, under a stern and 
watchful captain, it would be also possible to 
compare most Prime Ministers to more or less 
gifted jugglers in front of a noisy and critical 
audience, who, as their skill permits, keep three 
or four balls high in the air. The new Prime 
Minister was rather the captain than the juggler, 
and those who desired smooth tact and easy-going 
humour found that they must seek it elsewhere. 
The franchise was a fresh cause of disagree- 
ment between Huskisson and his chief. The 
former had given a promise that he would try to 
arrange for two more members for Birmingham 
and Manchester. Two members were going beg- 
ging, as Penrhyn and East Retford were to be 
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disfranchised ; it had been discovered after the 
previous election that the successful candidates 
had been in the habit of giving twenty guineas to 
every person who had voted for them. Huskis- 
son wished to present the two seats to Manches- 
ter and Birmingham, rather as prizes are with- 
held from naughty children and given to good 
ones. Unfortunately the Cabinet disagreed, 
Peel taking a different view, and a compromise 
was come to. When the moment of voting came 
on May roth, 1828, Huskisson voted against the 
Government proposal. With the valour of two 
o’clock in the morning, he wrote to the Prime 
Minister that, as he had opposed the Bill, he had 
no alternative but to give him the opportunity of 
placing his office in other hands. The Prime 
Minister kept the letter for five hours, and early 
the next morning laid it before the King. The 
next day Huskisson wrote to say that.the letter 
had been laid before the King under a misunder- 
standing, and that its object had only been to 
relieve the Prime Minister of any delicacy he 
might feel about the writer’s case. 

Peel and Wellington seemed to feel very little 
delicacy and a great deal of relief. They 
steadily declined to ask Huskisson to return, and 
they would not admit that his letter had been in 
any way misunderstood. The Duke was con- 
vinced that he had to deal not with an individual 
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but with a party. He saw that the Canningites 
acted together in everything, and believed that 
they were in league to make his position more 
difficult. Probably he was not far wrong, as 
Huskisson’s resignation was followed by those of 
Palmerston, Dudley, Grant and Lamb. There 
was a touch of comedy in the way resignations 
rained on the Government.t' Both sides had 
been hasty, neither would withdraw. Huskisson 
regretted his letter; the Prime Minister would 
have been willing to keep him and Palmerston in 
the Cabinet. But his aides-de-camp had found 
out in Paris that there was a point beyond which 
no one could go with their chief. The Canning- 
ites had severely tried his temper by making 
constant friction. If they wished to return, it 
must be on the Duke’s own terms, which he 
stated with his usual directness. He denied 
that Huskisson’s letter had been misunderstood. 
“There is no mistake, there has been no mis- 
take, and there shall be no mistake,’”’ he said, and 
this left no loophole anywhere. 

When asked if he would invite Palmerston to 
return, he merely replied that for his part he 
wished that Dudley and Palmerston could get 
out of the scrape, but that he begged to decline 


1«Tous leshommes du groupe de Canning sortirent du 
Cabinet, ministres chassés plut6ét encore que ministres 
démissionnaires.’” Hist. du Peuple Anglais au XIX Siécle. 
E. Halévy, Vol. Il, p. 242. 
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taking a roll in the mud with them. To many 
he seemed to be obstinately standing on his dig- 
nity, and it was freely said that he should give 
way, and, without asking Huskisson to withdraw 
his letter, should invite his return. But Well- 
ington felt that Huskisson’s conduct had given 
an impression of disunion, and, since disunion 
there was, it was better to face it. He knew his 
own character and Huskisson’s, and realized 
that difficulties would at once arise again. 

Canning’s strange magnetism had survived 
the grave. Important questions in the House of 
Commons slid into arguments as to whether this 
or that person had been personally hostile to Mr. 
Canning. The Duke’s name was constantly 
being brought into these discussions, and he was 
often made angry by hearing it asserted that he 
had not opposed Canning, when he had, and was 
extremely proud of it. But although Canning 
had often both astonished him and made him 
angry, the Duke said emphatically in a speech 
on February 25th, 1828: ‘‘ I must again repeat 
that to the day of his death I felt no personal 
hostility to Mr. Canning . . . I claim to myself 
the right of not being included in the numbers 
of Mr. Canning’s enemies.” 

A great deal of the talk about loyalty to Can- 
ning’s memory was nonsense, since his chief fol- 
lowers had joined Wellington’s Government. 
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Huskisson, who, when he accepted office, had 
been denounced by Lady Canning as base, dirty, 
mean and dishonourable, and was sneered at by 
others for being a pale copy of his late illustrious 
chief, was in a specially hard position. He knew 
that he could strengthen the Government in 
finance, and hisname carried weight with the man- 
ufacturing classes. But memories of Canning 
and a real difference of outlook raised such insur- 
mountable barriers between him and the Duke that 
he too felt the situation hopeless, and, though he 
gave the Prime Minister many chances to invite 
him to return, he did not withdraw his letter. 

The Duke wrote a memorandum on Huskis- 
son’s resignation. In it he explains that a great 
deal is heard of Whig principles and Liberal prin- 
ciples . . . and Mr. Canning’s principles. But 
he adds that he has never seen a definition of 
them. Talk about principles had not been in 
fashion in his youth. He took a purely adminis- 
trative view of the business of politics, and when 
the Whigs cried out about their principles he was 
irritated but not impressed. 

The aura of tragedy passed from Canning to 
his less illustrious follower. In September, 1830, 
there was to be a spectacular opening of the new 
Manchester and Liverpool railway at which the 
Prime Minister was obliged to be present. He 
was at Walmer entertaining a large party. All 
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the ladies begged him to refrain from going in 
anything so unsafe as a train. They had heard 
it said that, if the pace of ten or twelve miles an 
hour was exceeded, respiration would become 
painful, perhaps impossible. The Duke admitted 
‘that it was a risky experiment, but added re- 
assuringly that he was completely sceptical that 
the pace could ever be accelerated to twenty 
miles an hour. He went, as in duty bound, leay- 
ing his party at Walmer to entertain themselves. 
He returned shaken and silent. Huskisson 
had hurried along the line to greet him, and their 
meeting was viewed with interest by a large 
crowd of spectators, as not only a personal but 
possibly a political reconciliation. Huskisson 
had not realized that a railway line was an un- 
safe place for conversation, and an engine, com- 
ing up suddenly from behind, knocked him down. 
He died in great pain, and his last words were : 
“The public have had the best out of me. I 
hope they willdo me justice.’’ The Duke, who had 
turned deadly white, and shown more emotion 
than in any battle, said very little on his return. 
But it was noticed that never, if it was possible 
to find post-horses, did he travel by rail again. 
After the retirement of the Canningites, the 
King wrote to Wellington, throwing out the airy 
suggestion that Herries should become Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. A respectful reply came 
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back, pointing out with a kind of iron politeness 
that this appointment was unadvisable. The 
King may again have cast a wistful glance back- 
wards. Socially two of the new Ministers did 
not add much prestige to the Government. Ata 
dinner party at Apsley House, Lord Ellen- 
borough saw Herries and Goulburn standing 
together, and remarked indulgently that they 
neither of them looked as if they belonged to the 
Cabinet. He placed them to his own satisfac- 
tion as belonging to the class of under-secretaries. 
It was hard to live up to Lord Ellenborough’s 
exacting standards of social and intellectual 
attainment. He had a habit of comparing all 
men to himself, to their great disadvantage. He 
could hardly hear of an office given to anyone, 
without recording in his diary his regret that, 
for the country’s sake, it had not been bestowed 
upon him. He admired the Duke, but often 
felt obliged to criticize him, since he felt that he 
himself could often have managed things so 
much better. 

The Government was undoubtedly weakened 
when the Canningites resigned. Apart from 
their administrative ability, they were men of 
varied Parliamentary experience and wide poli- 
tical knowledge. The two soldiers, Sir George 
Murray and Sir Henry Hardinge, soon showed 


that they could manage ploughshares as well 
) 
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as swords. But in debate they were not the 
equal of their two predecessors. The Whigs 
were never tired of inventing and circulating 
jokes about a “‘ military and aide-de-campish ”’ 
Government. It does not seem to have struck 
them that a soldier of ability might reasonably 
become a good administrator in a comparatively 
short time. The country, long accustomed to 
government by coalition, looked doubtfully at a 
government by one party. The Roman Catholic 
question would never, so people said with impa- 
tience, be solved by a set of High Tories. 

Roman Catholics had suffered since the days 
of the Reformation from heavy disabilities, the 
chief being that they could not raise their 
voices in Parliament, their consciences not per- 
mitting them to take the oath compulsory on 
every member entering the House. Ireland was 
therefore completely dumb since the Act of 
Union, as far as Parliament was concerned, and 
she seethed with grievances which had no outlet 
at Westminster. 

Dissenters had also suffered since the days of 
Charles II by being unable, under the Test and 
Corporation Acts, to enter municipal or other 
offices without taking vows which went against 
their conscience. It was a sentimental rather 
than a practical grievance, as an act was yearly 
passed absolving them from taking this vow— 
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in order, as someone said, to let good men do 
their duty, and to exhibit to the world the 
beautiful elasticity of the British constitution. 
In 1828 Lord John Russell moved the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts. The debate was 
chiefly remarkable for the variety of opposite 
arguments used by all parties. Lord Eldon said 
in the House of Lords that the motion was bad, 
mischievous and revolutionary, and reminded 
their Lordships that he had voted against the 
repeal before most of them were born. The 
Canningites also opposed the repeal, but on the 
ground that the Acts had become a dead letter. 
Some held that it was the thin edge of the wedge 
for Catholic emancipation, others that it would 
make Catholic emancipation impossible, since no 
Government, having repealed so much, would go 
any further. 

Wellington gave the question his dispassionate 
attention. The Government had at first been 
inclined to oppose the repeal. A little agitation 
in the country would, it was believed, have 
induced the Lords to throw it out. But there 
was a substantial majority in its favour in the 
Commons, and he was reluctant to bring the two 
Houses into conflict. The Lords, he argued, 
would probably give way next year, and the 
repeal would then be carried after much friction 
and without the grace of concession ; let them 
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take advantage of the calmness and common- 
sense which was shown on all sides, and pass it 
now. He was fully justified. The Bishops met 
him half-way in wishing for a settlement. The 
Universities, both heads of Colleges and gra- 
duates, refused by a large majority to petition 
against repeal. The Catholics, who on the advice 
of Lord John Russell had prepared for a vigorous 
propaganda, wisely remained quiet. Peel’s sen- 
sitive conscience troubled him, but a clause was 
inserted substituting for the test a declaration, | 
binding office-holders to do nothing hostile to the 
Church. In spite of the unremitting hostility of 
Lord Eldon, Lord Redesdale and the Duke of 
Cumberland, the law which had been passed to 
forge a shackle for Dissenters, and which they 
had ended by wearing as an ornament, passed 
into the limbo of forgotten burdens. The Duke 
wrote a severe letter of reproof to the Duke of 
Montrose, who had sent a proxy vote against the 
measure, and turned his attention to the Roman 
Catholics. 

The question of emancipating the Catholics 
had been the bugbear of no less than five Parlia- 
ments. Twice the House of Commons had voted 
in favour of it, but timidly, like a high-spirited 
horse which looks over its shoulder at the object 
past which it is being led. The measure had 
received a continuous opposition from the House ~ 
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of Hanover. The sturdy Protestantism of 
George III was piously remembered by his son, 
who maintained his father’s attitude without 
his father’s convictions. Lord Eldon, who hated 
the Catholic Church even more than he hated 
any kind of change, raged furiously and con- 
tinuously against repeal. He represented the 
extreme of anti-Catholic opinion. Moderate 
men thought that Catholics were perhaps hardly 
treated, but, recalling Bloody Mary and the 
Inquisition with a shudder, agreed that it was as 
well to leave the whole question alone. Welling- 
ton was nominally anti-Catholic, and it was well 
fixed in people’s minds that a Government with 
a Prime Minister who had been a soldier could 
have no dangerously reforming intentions. But 
the Duke was beginning to wonder if the second 
C was not going to be even more troublesome 
than the first. He never sought out problems ; 
he let them approach him while he steadily 
regarded their coming; but he took the pre- 
caution of letting no one know how much his 
mind was occupied with the Catholics. He 
realized the dangers of speech. 

Lord Eldon had tried to persuade the House of 
Lords to amend the Test Act by making it com- 
pulsory on every one receiving office to declare 
himself a Protestant. The Prime Minister had 
risen to say that he would oppose Roman 
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Catholic claims until he saw a great change in the 
public attitude on the question ; but he added 
that he would give his vote against any fresh 
enactment against the Catholics. He meant 
that his views would change with changing cir- - 
cumstances, and that he was strongly against 
the raising of new barriers. But he only suc- 
ceeded in confirming the belief of his hearers that 
he was a convinced and immovable Protestant. 

Sir Robert Peel was becoming uneasy. Once 
again Lord John Russell had led the House of 
Commons up to the obstacle, and this time they 
had voted for emancipation by a majority of six. 
Peelhad none of the Duke’s sang-froid about such 
things. He felt that it did matter if the Govern- 
ment was in a minority in the Commons, a fact 
that appeared to worry his chief very little. 
Wellington had converted possible defeat into 
victory over the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and soldier-like, the day saved, troubled no 
more about it. But Peel felt that it mattered 
enormously if the Government was losing 
ground in the Commons, for, as leader of that 
House, his position was extremely difficult. But 
he wassaved from resigning by the Clare election, 

Under the leadership of Daniel O’Connell, 
Ireland had entered upon a new phase of agita- 
tion. His policy was “loyal unrest,’ and his 
resources minute contributions to a central 
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fund collected weekly in church porches. The 
country became filled with great numbers of 
ominously law-abiding men, and the contribu- 
tions of one penny a week to the Catholic fund 
reached a huge total. The Catholic Association 
struck terror into all hearts, its discipline was so 
perfect and its purpose so obviously sinister. 
Its members were dressed in a sort of rough 
uniform, and Peel nicknamed them the “ bedi- 
zened chivalry of Tipperary.”’ 

Lord Anglesey, the Viceroy, who had lost a leg 
at Waterloo, grew daily more alarmed and alarm- 
ing. Fighting and bloodshed he would have 
understood, but this quiet patrolling was unna- 
tural. He wrote letter after letter declaring that 
something must be done, and lamented con- 
stantly that he was in such a conspicuous posi- 
tion that he could not send an aide-de-camp to 
England to explain the situation without excit- 
ing undue remark. He implored the Duke and 
Peel to do something, anything, to show that 
they were prepared to consider Catholic claims. 

They were not permitted to think matters over — 
much longer. Owing to the resignations in the 
Cabinet, a new President of the Board of Trade 
had to be found, and Vesey Fitzgerald was 
chosen. He went to Ireland to seek re-election. 
Descended from a long line of landlords who had 
stood well with their tenants, he had much per- 
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sonal charm, was generally popular, and was 
known to favour Catholic emancipation. He 
was proceeding confidently with his campaign, 
his opponent as yet unchosen, when, two days 
before the poll were opened, O’Connell arrived to 
oppose him. No story-book prince armed with 
a rush lance could have been more completely 
taken aback by a giant emerging from a dark 
wood than was Fitzgerald when confronted by 
O’Connell. The glamour of personal and family 
prestige melted quickly away, and after three 
days he gave up the hopeless contest. O’Con- 
nell and the priests had spared the electors 
neither drama nor melodrama. Threatened 
with eternal punishment and fed on milk and 
potatoes, the forty-shilling tenants,. miscalled 
freeholders, all voted for O’Connell, except one, 
who, greatly daring, voted for Fitzgerald. A 
priest announced the great betrayal, and the 
crowd groaned in chorus. “‘ Down on your 
knees,’ thundered the priest. “‘ He died this 
morning.” O’Connell stood before the world as 
a Member of Parliament but unable to take his 
seat, and he lost no opportunity of reminding the 
world that he was the victim of tyranny and 
injustice. 

The Duke and Peelhad reached the test of their 
courage. They knew that it was time to yield, 

1 Life of O'Connell, p. 203. 
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but the prospect was not an inviting one. Well- 
ington saw that he would have to astonish the 
country in a way which would be both unex- 
pected and distasteful. He would also have to 
placate the Church of England, and somehow to 
silence Lord Eldon and the Duke of Cumberland. 
Far more important than all, he would have to 
bring the King to realize the imperativeness of 
the change—no easy matter, as the King’s Pro- 
testantism was daily becoming more vocal. 

Peel had the same trials before him, in addition 
to playing false to the solid Protestantism of 
Oxford, which had elected him in preference to 
Canning, because of his anti-Catholic views. He 
was also beset by his very sensitive and trouble- 
some conscience, which tormented him with fine 
points of right and wrong. The only course was 
silence. The Duke looked impenetrable, and it 
was whispered that he had said that, if the hairs 
~ of his head knew what he was thinking, he would 
pull them out. 

Unfortunately, with him truth would always 
out. Doctor Curtis, a Roman Catholic Bishop, 
whom he had known since Peninsular days, 
wrote lamenting the grievous state of Ireland. 
The Duke’s answer briefly gave his real senti- 
ments. He said that, if only the Catholic ques- 
tion could be buried in oblivion for a short time, 
and that time be employed in considering its 
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difficulties, he, for one, would not despair of a 
satisfactory remedy. Although the letter was 
marked “ Private and confidential ’’ Curtis sent 
it to O’Connell, who read it to the Catholic 
Association amid loud cheering ; he sent another 
copy to Lord Anglesey, who, sore at his recall, of 
which he had just received notice from the Prime 
Minister, replied with great unwisdom in a letter 
also marked “‘ Private,’’ which met with the same 
publicity as the other. Wellington removed 
Anglesey and replaced him by the Duke of North- 
umberland, a silent man, erroneously believed to 
be hostile to Catholic emancipation. 

Before things had come to a crisis, Wellington 
had been to Cheltenham to drink the waters and 
get an opportunity to think things over, while 
Peel was struggling with his conscience and Lord 
Eldon was having long conversations with the 
King. As he went to and from the waters, his 
mind worked busily. He hated shilly-shallying, 
and Parliament had shilly-shalleyed with this 
matter for fourteen years. 

He wrote down his thoughts, in one of the 
most dispassionate and cogent memoranda which 
have ever been placed before a sovereign. His 
first line of attack was to treat the King as a 
reasonable being without prejudices. The Prime 
Minister pointed out that O’Connell held Ireland 
on a leash which he could slip at any time, and 
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that disastrous bloodshed would follow the 
unloosing. If O’Connell died, other agitators 
would arise, and the ferment, so paralysing to 
the life of the country, would continue. He 
declared that English rule was at that moment 
an undignified farce. ‘‘ We have a rebellion 
in Ireland excited, organized. We have a 
Parliament in England which we cannot dissolve, 
because they are by a majority in favour of 
Catholic emancipation.” He warned his mas- 
ter that it was by no means certain that Catholic 
emancipation would save them from civil war. 
' He ended by saying simply that the King must 
look the difficulties in the face, the one thing to 
which, as he knew from experience, His Majesty 
had an extreme objection. 

Peel was feeling his position keenly. As 
Home Secretary he would have to take charge of 
any fresh Bill. In past days he had made so 
many anti-Catholic declarations that he felt he 
was the last person who should inaugurate his 
change of views by forcing Catholic emancipa- 
tion on a surprised, and perhaps indignant, coun- 
try. He begged the Duke to let him resign from 
the Cabinet, and give what help he could as a 
private member. 

But Wellington knew that they must stay 
together, and he told Peel in the measured way 

1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. IV, p. 570. 
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which both understood, without over-statement 
or emotion, that the Bill had no hope of passing 
if Peel was outside the Cabinet. He knew that 
no other member of it would so strengthen him 
through the inevitable struggle. The people of 
England, usually indifferent, would no doubt be 
astonished and alarmed by the Government’s 
change of front. The only thing which would 
reassure them was Peel’s cold honesty and power 
of stating a change of policy in language which 
they themselves would have used. 

Peel still hesitated and spoke of past declara- 
tions and painful sacrifices. The Duke inter- 
viewed the Archbishops, who solemnly assured 
him of their implacable hostility to Catholic 
emancipation. Curiously enough, this decided 
Peel. ‘“‘ The King will never give in now,” he 
said, and he ranged himself by Wellington’s side. 

Wellington had once said to Peel that between 
the King and his brothers the government of the 
country had become a most heart-breaking 
business. The Duke of Cumberland hated the 
Prime Minister, and tried to create prejudice 
against him by calling him “ King Arthur.” 
The King feared the Duke of Cumberland, and 
also the Prime Minister, and hated being both- 
ered by either of them. “ Mr. Canning would 
never allow me to be troubled by it (the Catholic 
question),”’ he reiterated. “‘ Mr. Canning pro- 
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mised that I should never be troubled with it ”’ ; 
—adding, as a pious after-thought, “‘ My senti- 
mentsare those of myrevered and excellent father, 
from which I never will and never can deviate.” 

The game had begun, but Bishops, pawns, and 
King did not suspect the next move. The 
Duke and Peel called Lyndhurst into their 
councils. Lyndhurst’s principles were said to be 
as varied as his wigs.t He was extremely anxi- 
ous to be thought young. Towards the end of 
each year he wore a wig of reasonable length, but 
early in January his hair was quite short as if 
newly cropped. Each succeeding month it 
seemed to grow a little longer until December, 
when he appeared in the same wig as at the end 
of the previous year. In spite of his foibles he 
had consumate knowledge of political as wellas of 
legal affairs, and could keepa secret. The Duke 
was too ardent a fox-hunter not to know the 
meaning of a false scent, and he sent troops and 
guns to Ireland. The Duke of Northumberland 
still kept quiet about his opinions, and was 
believed to be a fervent anti-Catholic. There 
was nothing outwardly in Peel’s or Wellington’s 
behaviour to show that they were specially con- 
sidering the matter. 

The Duke stood quite alone, and he knew 
it. Peel, though convinced, was lukewarm and 

1 Gleig, Personal Reminiscences of Wellington, p. 164. 
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unenthusiastic, and the Canningites, who were 
allin favour of Emancipation, had left him. To 
a man who has been Commander-in-Chief in a 
great war, loneliness means less than to other 
people. Heis accustomed to taking the ultimate 
responsibility with all that it may mean, and 
Wellington went on his way without nervous- 
ness or self-pity. 

It was harder than ever to make an impression 
upon the King. When his Ministers showed any 
signs of nearing the hated question, he would flit 
rapidly from subject to subject. “ But,” said 
the Duke grimly, “‘ after talking himself out, I 
quietly put before him the matter in question, so 
that he cannot escape from it.””+ But the King 
was a long way from giving in. He had not 
realized Peel’s surrender, and believed that with 
at least one of his two strong Ministers he wassafe. 

But Peel was to fail his monarch. He sud- 
denly had a vision of Wellington’s loneliness. It 
struck him with force how hard the task must be, 
of trying to keep such a secret, and at the same 
time bring about a great and unwelcome change. 
He realized that the King on one side was refrac- 
tory, while on the other he himself stood by un- 
helpful and rigid. Moved by a direct appeal 
from the Prime Minister, and by a real sense of 
duty, Peel sent a memorandum to the King, 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 225. 
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giving his opinion that the Cabinet should at last 
consider the Catholic question. 

If George IV had been stabbed in the back he 
could not have been more sorrowfully astonished. 
“ Orange ’’ Peel had been for obvious reasons 
Peel’s nickname ; he was Oxford’s chosen mem- 
ber and was not given to’changing his opinions. 
Yet now he was presenting the poisoned cup to 
his master. To add to this, the Duke of Cum- 
berland was abroad, and some of the Bishops 
seemed weakly inclined towards concession. 
After trying unsuccessfully to discover whom he 
could call upon to.form an administration, the 
King fixed his signature to the speech from the 
Throne, feeling utterly deserted. The speech 
asked first for further powers for repression in 
Ireland ; secondly, that the laws which imposed 
disabilities on His Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects should be reviewed. The forty-shilling 
freeholders were to be disfranchised—ironically 
enough when the Clare election is remembered. 

Peel and the Duke braced themselves to meet 
a storm, and they found themselves in a hurri- 
cane. The Opposition, though vexed at the 
stealing of their thunder, made less clamour than 
the Tories, sore and angry at having been kept in 
the dark. ‘The country woke up and recollected 
its Protestantism. In Kent, 20,000 men met to 
protest, and in those days a county meeting was | 
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a far more formidable affair than a town meeting. 

Peel was thoroughly roused, pushed the Irish 
Coercion Bill through its stages with the assent 
of the Opposition, and then placed his resigna- 
tion in the hands of his Oxford committee. He 
was invited to stand again, but Oxford, sternly 
Protestant, rejected him by over 100 votes. All 
the forces of the Church were marshalled against 
him. Lord Ellenborough remarked with his 
habitual loftiness that the persons he least 
respected were Fellows of Colleges, and the 
violence, he said, of the parsons passed beyond 
belief, beyond decency—“‘ they made faces and 
abused each other.’’ Seven hundred clergymen 
flushed with triumph were returning to their 
parishes like firebrands. Peel then stood for the 
small rotten borough of Westbury, where quan- 
tities of mud were flung at him, and he only 
got in by the fortunate circumstance that his 
opponent did not arrive until two days after 
the poll was declared. 

The Duke’s own followers were revengefully 
inclined. The Duke of Beaufort and Lord West- 
moreland in turn refused the Privy Seal, and the 
Attorney-General declined to draft the Bill. 
Lord Eldon was constantly with the King, and 
the Duke, knowing the stark necessity of getting 
the King to yield, tried to induce the Duke of 
Cumberland to remain on the Continent. He 
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wrote that if the traveller returned he would only 
get mixed up in this business to the public hurt. 
But Cumberland returned, nevertheless, and 
with the greatest possible speed. 

Peel announced that on March oth, 1829, he 
would make known the Government’s proposals. 
Early next day the Prime Minister, Peel, and 
Lyndhurst went down to Windsor on a royal 
summons. The King inquired, as if the matter 
were wholly new to him, the explanation of the 
proposed measure. He had one more card up 
his sleeve. He had consulted the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who hadfound him easy to convince that 
the recalcitrant Tories could forma Government. 

The interview between the King and his 
Ministers has been called, and rightly so, a dis- 
tressing one; but it had elements of genuine 
comedy. Peelwentsternly throughalltheclauses, 
like a schoolmaster ; the King interrupted and 
digressed ; and the Duke brought him back 
firmly to the subject. The breaking-point was 
reached when they arrived at the transubstantia- 
tion clauses, and the King, almost tearful, turned 
on Peel and asked him what he meant to do in 
the House of Commons. Peel replied with 
frigid dignity that he should announce to-morrow 
his regret that he could no longer bring forward 
the Bill, as he would have ceased to be His 


Majesty's Minister. The Duke and Lyndhurst 
10 
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added their resignations, and, after each had 
endured a kiss from his royal master, the inter- 
view of five hours and a half was closed. 

Wellington was very calm about the whole 
matter. The Cabinet dined together, and the 
others agreed that they were out of office for 
good. ‘‘ We shall hear from the King again,” } 
said the Prime Minister. At that moment he 
was summoned back to Apsley House to receive 
aroyalletter. It began with, “‘ My dear friend,” 
ended with “‘ God knows what pain it gives me to 
write these words,” and said briefly that he was 
yielding, as he found that otherwise the country 
would be left without an administration. 

The reply was sent off at midnight. It was 
drafted in such a way that no misunderstanding 
was possible. It stated exactly what Peel and 
the Duke proposed to do—and the writer, though 
lamenting the “ necessity of urging your Majesty 
to sanction measures which appear to give you 
so much pain” was clearly in no mood for 
further trifing. The King, awakened from 
sleep, replied from his bed even more sorrowfully 
than before, but confirmed his previous letter. 

The Duke’s plan for the Bill included eight 
points—two of which are interesting. He wished 
to turn the forty-shilling freeholders into five- 
pound freeholders, and he proposed to license the 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 229. 
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Roman Catholic clergy. They would be unable 
to perform any clerical function without a 
licence, which would have to be signed and 
countersigned by the Lord Lieutenant, or a 
Secretary O01 state, or the Chief Secretary. If 
they attempted to act without a licence they 
would be punished. All convents, monasteries 
and establishments of clergy, as also the Jesuits, 
were to be licensed in the same way. To bring 
the Roman Catholic priesthood under the wing 
of the State was a scheme, the bold common- 
sense of which was characteristic of its maker. 
A great outcry arose from the priests, who said 
they would oppose that, and that only, in the 
Bill till their last breath. . Unfortunately Peel 
thought it too drastic, and it and the five-pound 
qualification were dropped. 

The storm raged hard. The country, which 
had trusted the House of Lords to throw out the 
Bill, saw that its trust was misplaced. Abuse 
flew about, the Royal brothers bandied words 
like draymen across the floor of the House, the 
character and achievements of the Duke and Peel 
did not save them from every kind of accusation. 
It was said that the conqueror of Napoleon had 
met his match in O’Connell. The critics were 
wrong. Wellington regarded O’Connell as Her- 
cules did the Hydra’s head, something which, if 
merely lopped off, must appear again in a worse 
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form. Ifhe had been told that people insinuated 
that he was afraid, he would have agreed at once. 
He was afraid of civil war in Ireland and of its 
hateful consequences. 

But if he did not hear each separate accusation 
he was aware of an atmosphere of calumny 
thickening round him. He knew that anything 
he said to the King was treated as public pro- 
perty and twisted and misrepresented, that the 
King had interview after interview with Lord 
Eldon, and that rumours were circulated that 
Wellington bullied and dominated his Royal 
master. The truth was that the Prime Minister’s 
power with the King lay chiefly in the exercise 
of an almost Oriental patience. But the soldier 
in Wellington hated the intangible fog of sus- 
picion, and he seized an opportunity for action. 
He fought a duel. 

Lord Winchilsea, a stern Protestant champion, 
withdrew his name from the list of supporters of 
King’s College, which had been founded to 
strengthen the Church of England as a counter- 
blast to the more secular London University. 
After doing this, he wrote a letter to the Standard 
in which he accused the Duke of Wellington of 
helping to start the college as a blind, that, under 
the cloak of an outward show of zeal for the 
Protestant religion, he might carry on his insi- 
dious designs for the infringement of British 
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liberties. The Duke inquired whether the letter 
had been published on Lord Winchilsea’s autho- 
rity. The latter replied at once that it had. 
Wellington then dispatched Lord Hardinge with 
a letter—very moderate in tone—and a verbal 
demand for an apology. Lord Winchilsea re- 
fused to apologize, but he offered to express 
regret if the Prime Minister would say that he 
did not contemplate Catholic relief. 

The Duke then demanded that satisfaction 
which “ a gentleman has the right to require, and 
which no gentleman ever refuses to give.’’} 
Lord Winchilsea may have had his qualms, but 
said nothing, and the meeting was fixed for the 
following morning in Battersea Fields. The 
doctor, who had been summoned to attend, had 
no idea who the combatants were to be. He 
could not get over his amazement, nor conceal 
his distress, when he discovered their identity. 
The Duke, seeing this, said gruffly, “It was 
impossible to avoid it. I could not have done 
otherwise.’ The doctor handed the Duke two 
duelling pistols, as he possessed none himself. 
Then Wellington said, “ Now, Hardinge, look 
sharp and step out the ground, as I have no time 
to waste.—No, damn it! don’t stick him up so 
near the ditch. If I hit him he will tumble in.” 
This sounded sufficiently business-like, but when 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 233. 
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the Duke levelled his pistol and Lord Winchilsea 
did not move, he purposely fired wide of him, and 
Lord Winchelsea fired in the air. 

Lord Falmouth (Winchilsea’s second) stepped 
forward and began reading from a paper, but the 
‘Duke said in a low voice, ‘‘ This won’t do at all, 
it’s no apology.”’ After he had read it and 
handed it to Hardinge, the Duke said, “‘ Unless 
the word ‘ apology’ is inserted we must resume 
our ground.’ Lord Falmouth wrote the words 
‘in apology ’ in pencil, salutes were exchanged, 
and, going up to Wellington, Falmouth said that 
he had always thought Winchilsea in the wrong. 
“My lord, I have nothing to do with these 
matters,” said the Duke. Touching his hat 
with two fingers he said good morning to his 
opponents, and rode away, leaving them alone 
with the doctor and the pistols. 

The effect of the duel on the public was that of 
a cold douche, and men began to be more careful 
what they said and believed. But the Apsley 
House post-bag was enormously swelled by 
people writing indignantly to ask how he, 
Wellington, could be so rash as to do sucha thing. 
This solicitude was somewhat bleakly met by 
the invariable answer: ‘‘ Compliments. Letter 
TeCelvecias | 

The actual passing of the Catholic Emancipa- 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, pp. 234-6. 
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tion Bill was not as hard as its preliminaries. 
Though many Tories opposed it, the Opposition 
voted solidly for it, and its first reading was 
carried by 348 votes to 160. The forty-shilling 
freeholders were disfranchised with acclamation. 
Sir Charles Wetherell, unbridled and vehement, 
spoke so bitterly against the Bill that he was dis- 
missed. But the Government had to put up 
with the more serious disaffection of Lord Low- 
ther, who was not called ‘“ Cat-o’-nine-tails 
Lowther” for nothing. It was clearly impos- 
sible to have by-elections at that moment, for he 
controlled no less than nine boroughs. 

What would the Lords say? There were 
great divisions even among the Bishops. 
Hitherto they had stood as the country’s 
bulwark against emancipation. ‘‘ What will 
the Duke do?” said someone. “He will 
say, ‘ My lords, right about face—March!’” 
replied Lord Clarendon.t. The Lords may also 
have had an aversion to civil war in Ireland, for 
they passed the Bill by a small majority. 

The Duke of Cumberland made one more 
stand. In every private audience the King 
lamented that he had been misled and forced 
into Catholic emancipation. He constantly said 
how much he hoped that it would be thrown out. 
Wellington thought George aimed at gaining all 

1 Titd., Vol. II, pp. 230-1. 
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the popularity possible, by pretending to have 
been forced. He received numberless Protestant 
petitions with great satisfaction, and then, as a 
final effort, told the Prime Minister that he would 
withhold the Royal assent to the Bill. 

The Duke, who had been once before obliged 
to tell his sovereign that he was no gentleman, 
now told him that this would be plainly dishon- 
ourable, and left the King to stick to his word 
or find new Ministers. But, as even the Duke 
of Cumberland admitted sorrowfully that that 
could not bedone ina few hours, the King at last 
yielded his one poor scruple, and after passing 
the House of Lords the Bill received at Windsor 
the Royal assent. 

No man, even if made of iron, could have gone 
through all that Wellington had endured without 
mental exhaustion. He wrote a sad and very 
human letter to Sir Wiliam Knighton, saying 
that if he had never been Minister he ‘‘ would 
have been saved loads of misery ’’—a great deal 
for him to admit. “I trust that Almighty God 
will soon determine that I have been sufficiently 
punished for my sins.”’ Then, after a rare touch 
of self-pity—‘“ I believe there was never a man 
suffered so much ’’—clear sight and humour 
reassert themselves, ‘‘ and for so little purpose.’’! 
Alas! there was some truth init. The Emanci- 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 238. 
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pation Bill failed to make Ireland contented and 
happy, though she could never again complain 
that she was dumb and unrepresented. 

O’Connell, who had raged against Wellington’s 
Government, had now to abuse the “ vile cozen- 
ing Whigs,’ and to admit that the Tories were 
not so bad after all, especially the Duke and Peel. 
How intensely painful it had been to Peel, we 
know from the apologia published after his 
death. He had not the Duke’s detachment or 
indifference to abuse, and knew far better what 
it meant to embitter and alienate one’s own 
party in the House of Commons. It is enor- 
mously to Peel’s credit that he stood by Welling- 
ton’s side and drove the Emancipation Bill 
through all its stages. He and his chief had 
certainly justified their reputation for strength. 
By the force of their joint personalities, without 
any patronage, bribery, or overtures to Rome, 
and by putting justice before party, they had 
plucked a thorn out of the body politic which had 
festered for nearly twenty years. For Tories, 
their record was a remarkable one. They had 
struck the Church of England a hard blow—she 
could no longer claim for her children the sole 
right to enter any office—and they had forced 
their reluctant sovereign to do what they thought 
right and just. 


Chapter V 
REFORM 





I 


HE Duke and Peel had sinned grievously. 
They had deceived their party, and the 
party determined to punish them. The Tories 
felt no gratitude at their deliverance from the 
Catholic question, although it might have been 
supposed from the House of Commons point of 
view that this was a real boon, its yearly reap- 
pearance having provoked such endless and 
fruitless discussions. Their sense of fair play 
was completely in abeyance. Their dignity had 
been outraged ; they had not been consulted ; 
and these grievances outweighed all else. Mal- 
content Tory members voted against Tory 
measures, sitting beside men with whom they 
had always disagreed, acting in a mood of 
blind revenge. They did not care to preserve 
even a semblance of unity, although forces were 
massing against the Government outside the 
walls of the House. 
154 
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The passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
has been called the triumph of the educated 
classes represented by nomination boroughs. It 
had been passed by the few with a complete 
disregard for the wishes of the many, and the 
thoughtful and unrepresented in the bigger 
cities began to combine to prevent this ever 
happening again. A Political Union was started 
in Birmingham, which gained steadily in power 
and numbers, and was one of the forces behind 
Lord John Russell in his painstaking quest for 
abuses. The Government was weakening in 
that most fatal way, by a slow diminution of 
majorities. Parliamentary Reform was in the 
air. Men heard the word in talk at every street 
corner, caught it in snatches of discussion in 
clubs, read of it and laughed over it in news- 
papers and cartoons. Overtures were made pri- 
vately to the Duke for its discussion. Huskisson, 
before his death, was invited to meet his former 
chief on the matter in a country house, and other 
meetings were arranged which came to nothing. 

The Duke and Peel cannot have been blind 
to the unsatisfactory position in which they 
stood. Wellington did not, perhaps, give much 
thought to the subject. He worked hard and 
unremittingly at what he conceived to be a 
Prime Minister’s chief duty, administration. A 
Whig historian has said that the Duke, aided 
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by the peculiar genius of Peel, administered 
laws better, perhaps, than the Whigs them- 
selves.1 He found enough to occupy him— 
economy, the carrying on of the new police force 
which he had helped Peel to start, the Army 
and the Navy, the other problems of govern- 
ment. He had always preferred administration 
—getting things done—to launching Bills on 
their perilous course, or listening to a barren 
discussion of principles. 

Wellington had realized for some time that 
George IV’s health was becoming steadily worse. 
His household was ruled by the grim partnership 
of Lady Conyngham and Sir William Knighton, 
who watched each other’s movements with un- 
ceasing vigilance. The King’s apartments were 
kept airless and heated, and the servants be- 
came consequently both irritable and thirsty. 
Windsor was under these circumstances rather 
a place of dread for the Ministers who were 
obliged to visit their sovereign. Wellington, 
who can have been surprised at nothing where 
George IV was concerned, found that the King 
had made up his mind to dishke the Duke of 
Cumberland, and to refuse to see him; and to 
his other tasks was added that of persuading 
George, for the sake of appearances, to see his 
brother from time to time during his last illness. 


1G, M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey and the Reform Bull, p. 210. 
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Lady Conyngham kept ink and paper always 
by the King’s bedside, but it was popularly 
supposed that the Duke had prevented any will 
being made in her favour. Although greed, 
rancour, and suspicion beat their dark wings 
round his head, the King made a dignified end. 
“IT am nervous but brave,” he told someone, 
and bore his sufferings calmly. When the end 
came he cried out in a strong voice, ‘‘ My boy, 
this is death!” 

During the ceremonies which followed the 
King’s death, Wellington may well have reflected 
on the vicissitudes of fortune. His intercourse 
with George IV had had so many odd episodes, 
so many ups and downs: his return as victor 
of Waterloo ; the Regent’s favour; the gift of 
the George hung round his neck by the King 
with a panegyric on his achievements?; the 
visits to The Cottage ; his ascendancy giving way 
to Canning’s; Canning’s death; his influence 
growing stronger, in spite of the King’s reluctance 
to submit to it; and, finally, towards the end, 
a sort of friendship.2. A contemporary wrote : 
“T have it from undoubted authority that the conduct of 
the Duke throughout this illness has been so kind, so 


upright, so delicate and sincere towards the -King, that 
His Majesty, who is very susceptible, has manifested the 





1 Diary of Lord Colchester, Vol. III, p. 395. 
2 Wellington Despatches, Vol. VII, p. 93. 
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strongest gratitude and attachment to the Duke. The 
same person says that the Duke has abstained from all 
political intercourse with the Duke of Clarence, and has 
treated with manifest coldness all the approaches on the 
part of the Duke’s friends and agents. He merely corre- 
sponded with the Duke of Clarence formally on the subject 
of the King’s health.” } 


Wellington’s record with the new King had 
not been a happy one. He had turned him out 
of the Admiralty with a reprimand for over- 
stepping his powers as Lord High Admiral.2_ To 
be Prime Minister to a King whom one had 
treated thus cavalierly would not seem to be the 
easiest position in the world; but William IV 
showed exceptional tolerance and good nature. 
He was as simple and straightforward as George 
had been clever and tortuous, and when he 
meant to forget he forgot whole-heartedly, where 
his brother would have remembered and bided 
his time for revenge. He was a sailor, and 
soldiers and sailors understand each other and 
make little of incidents which annoy civilians. 
This is how he seems to have regarded his sum- 
mary dismissal. With the new Queen, on the 
other hand, it rankled a good deal ; but although 
she disliked the Duke, she considered that 
England was rapidly approaching revolution, 
and that he was the only man who was capable 


1 Political Diary of Lord Ellenborough, Vol. II, p. 319. 
2 Maxwell, II, p. 248. 
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of stemming its dark tide. She received him, 
therefore, with a divided mind. 

The new King was bubbling over with good 
feeling and good fellowship, and desired to go 
among his people freely and talk to them. He 
offended Greville’s sense of fitness by offering 
important personages lifts in his carriage, saying 
he would drop them anywhere they liked, even 
atatavern. He walked about the streets alone, 
until an Irishwoman rushed out of a side alley 
and kissed him! After that, and a scolding 
from the Duke of Wellington, he desisted, but 
continued to do more or less as he liked, regard- 
less of what the aristocracy might think. Peel 
and Wellington were alike scandalized ; they 
felt stiff and angular amid all this democratic 
enthusiasm ; they had been accustomed for so 
long to serve a very different master. Lord 
Ellenborough, with his usual patronizing benevo- 
lence, remarked that he thought the King had 
good feeling, and would improve, and wear his 
robes more gracefully. Others hinted at the 
possibility of a strait-waistcoat in the near 
future. 

William IV received his Ministers with cordi- 
ality and made them a little speech, in which 
he said that he would anyhow have been indis- 
posed to change his brother’s Ministers, but that 
he was happy to find in office men in whom 
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he had the greatest confidence. He was all 
smiles and good nature, and the only touch of 
acrimony which he showed was to the Duke of 
Cumberland on the subject of the offer of the 
Golgestck:: 

As a consequence of the King’s death, Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. Before he went to the 
country Wellington addressed a memorandum 
to Peel at once so candid and so modest that it 
deserves to be remembered. He summarizes 
the political position by saying that there is a 
great deal of opposition to the Government, but 
very little difference in principle. ‘“‘ The oppo- 
sition is, generally speaking, personal, personal 
against myself.’’ 2 He comments on the certain 
decline of the Duke of Cumberland’s influence, 
and the consequent probable unity of all op- 
position parties under Lord Grey. He adds 
that his party could get on in the House of 
Lords, but what is to be done in the House of 
Commons? He disclaims political animosity, 
but admits to feeling that he could not again 
sit in a Cabinet with Huskisson, Palmerston and 
Grant. He adds: “ But you and I must look 
not at what is personal to ourselves, but what 
is necessary for the King’s service, and we must 
make sacrifices to provide for its security. I 


1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. VII, p. 115. 
2 Ibid, Vol. VII, p. 106. 
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have long been of opinion that the affairs of 
the country cannot be now otherwise conducted 
with advantage, and I know of no person so 
capable of conducting them as yourself, and I 
would support any Government you would 
form.’ 1 When the elections were over, however, 
the Duke came back as Prime Minister, and 
Peel as Home Secretary, so we must suppose 
that Peel preferred to remain as he was. 

The Ministry returned to power, and ten days 
later came the July revolution in France. For 
some time it had been obvious that Charles IX 
and Jules Polignac were going the best and 
shortest way to bring the Bourbon dynasty to 
an end by repressive and arbitrary government. 
Polignac had been Ambassador at St. James’s 
and had made a favourable impression on the 
Duke, who thought him both honest and 
straightforward. Unfortunately he was also 
obtuse and reactionary, and took no account of 
the new spirit which was arising in France. 

The July revolution had an unfortunate effect 
upon English opinion. It gave colour and 
reality to fears which before had been merely 
surmises. The Duke of Wellington, it was 
openly said, was in ceaseless correspondence with 
Polignac, and Polignac was what the Duke 
would like to be, a represser of the people’s 


1 Iiid, Vol. VII, p. 108. 
11 
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liberties. As a matter of fact, Polignac had 
forfeited the Duke’s confidence months before 
and the latter had viewed his high-handed 
actions with alarm and distrust.1_ Long before 
this, in 1823, the Duke had written: “‘ As soon 
as the Bourbons are well seated in the saddle, 
that is to say, have the real command of the 
army, they will kick the constitution to the 
devil in reality, whatever may be the form 
which they will have,’”’ and he had lived to see 
his prediction justified.? 

Few people knew this. -Peel and the Duke 
had recently started the police force, entirely 
for the safety of the public. Citizens had been 
exposed to every kind of risk from cut-purses 
to murderers, with the nominal protection of 
old and feeble watchmen, who were seldom there 
when called for. Peel’s motives for this measure 
of public order were incredibly distorted by his 
enemies, and it was freely said that the police 
force would be used as a reserve to be called out 
to humble and overawe the people in their 
struggle for representation in Parliament. 
Charles X was given shelter in England, and 
was permitted “ to inhabit a house in Edinburgh 
even more dismal than the house which was 


1 Halévy, Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIX Siecle, 
Vol-ali Gen: 
2 Wellington Despatches, Vol. II, p. 65. 
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lent by Louis XIV to the British King whom 
Charles had taken for his pattern.’’1 So far 
from wishing to be at enmity with the new 
French Government, the Duke promptly recog- 
nized it and urged the other Powers to follow 
suit. | 

II 

Parliament reassembled in the autumn of 
1830, and the Tories ruefully regarded their 
position. Ireland, in spite of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, had gone against the Government, as 
had most of the counties, and both the large 
and small boroughs. But Scotland had stood 
so staunchly by them, that they were able to 
carry the Speaker’s election, and the reply to 
the King’s speech. 

Since the July revolution the Belgians had 
seized the opportunity to dissolve the union 
with Holland, which had been imposed upon 
them by the Congress of Vienna. The Belgians 
had always disliked the arrangement, and much 
preferred an alliance with France, and they 
showed their affection for her in imitating her 
as far as possible in her unorthodox political 
methods. Those who recast the map of Europe 
in 1919 have been known to show considerable 
annoyance when their carefully made plans have 
been frustrated, and those who had done the 

1 W. Cory, Guide to Modern English History, Vol. 1, p. 232. 
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same work at Vienna also felt keenly dis- 
appointed when Holland and Belgium refused 
to remain together. The French revolution 
of 1830 came as a golden opportunity to the 
Belgians, of which they took prompt advantage. 
But the timid in England were easily persuaded 
that revolutionary principles were spreading 
fast and coming nearer and nearer home. 

Wellington belonged to that school of English- 
men who regard all foreigners as excitable and 
slightly childish. He could never bring himself 
to believe that England was in any danger of 
following Continental examples. But the dis- 
turbances abroad were undoubtedly inflaming 
opinion, and famine, unemployment and epi- 
demics were becoming daily more difficult to 
ignore. To many observers the burnings in 
Kent seemed to have a disagreeable ost s 
to events on the Continent. 

The Belgian revolution served the opposi- 
tion as an awiful warning, and gave them 
an additional weapon in their fight for reform. 
Lord Grey made a damaging speech, criticizing 
the Government for their measures, and 
hinted that Catholic emancipation had been 
accorded from motives of fear. He finished with 
a peroration about the storms raging round 
them, and entreated his hearers to “ strengthen 

1 Ellenborough, Vol. II, p. 415. 
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their houses, secure their windows, and make 
fast the doors by securing the affection of their 
fellow-subjects . . . by reforming Parliament.’ 

The Duke’s reply brought with it an increas- 
ing sense of dismay. Many of his party were 
aware of the private overtures which had been 
made to him, and these hoped that he would 
swallow the camel of reform. But as the 
Duke’s speech progressed, all hope of this 
vanished. Lord Grey had admitted that he 
was not prepared with any scheme of reform. 
Wellington made the same admission almost 
with truculence. He delivered ultimatum after 
ultimatum with increasing emphasis, and his 
followers shivered with a sense of coming 
disaster. 

Pelion was piled upon Ossa when the Duke 
declared that England already possessed a 
legislature which answered all the purposes of 
good legislation, that the legislature and the 
system of representation possessed the entire 
confidence of the country, and that if he had 
the task imposed upon him of constructing 
a constitution he would endeavour to con- 
struct one on similiar lines—though he feared 
it would be impossible, for the “nature of 
man is incapable of reaching such excellence 
at once.” When he wound up by saying 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 254. 2 Ihid., pp. 254-5. 
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that he was not only not prepared to bring 
in any measure of reform, but would resist it 
if proposed by others, the feelings of many of © 
his followers are better imagined than described. 
One of the Duke’s biographers attributes his 
intransigence to anger at Lord Grey’s suggestion 
that he gave Catholic emancipation through 
fear. As often before, he seems not to have 
realized the effect of his words. The story goes 
that, sitting down by Lord Aberdeen among the 
lengthening faces of his followers, he said, “ I 
haven't -said too much, have wii sould 
hear of it,’ said Lord Aberdeen—which was 
truer than most political prophecies, since 
England was to hear of nothing else for many 
a day. 

After the debate Wellington walked out of 
the House of Lords clothed in unpopularity as 
in a mantle. He began at once to take the 
simple and practical steps of strengthening 
Apsley House. He caused iron shutters to be 
put up, for although he had small belief in the 
government of the mob, he had great faith in 
its power to break windows. 

The Duke had made very little attempt to 
master the infant science of economics, and 
his answers to earnest inquirers on that sub- 
ject were apt to be unsatisfactory. But 
with the help of Peel he had taken the one 
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course which seemed to him honest and sensible, 
and had tried to reduce the country’s burdens 
by the most rigid and persistent economy. 
They courted unpopularity by reducing the 
salaries and perquisites of officials, and were 
contemplating further reductions, as also a tax 
on transfers of stock.} 

But in spite of everything a fatal combination 
of distress in both industry and agriculture was 
driving the wage-earning classes into destitution. 
The landlords were impoverished and refused to 
reduce rents ; the farmers diminished the wages 
of the farm labourers to the lowest possible 
figure. In this welter of suffering, unrest and 
crime, reform was something definite to clutch 
at. Political economy had not taught its 
votaries that prosperity does not come from 
Parliament ; but in the excitement of the time. 
reform shone out as the one light, whilst the 
shadows deepened round the Duke. 

The King was going to dine at the Guildhall 
with the Prime Minister in attendance. The 
Duke received an alarming note from the Lord 
Mayor saying that they had discovered a plot 
to assassinate the King and himself. “ I never 
believe these things, and never disregard them,’”? 


1 Doubleday, Political Life of Robert Peel, Vol. II, 


pp. 7I-2. 
2 Ellesmere, p. 62. 
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Wellington had said once before, on receiving an 
anonymous letter, threatening his own life. 
When it merely concerned himself, he never 
hesitated to fulfil an engagement, but the King’s 
safety was a different matter, and the Cabinet 
decided that the King should not go. 

This incident acted as a match to powder. 
Indeed, it was small wonder the Ministers were 
alarmed. They were informed that Apsley 
House and several others would be set on fire, 
and that ‘‘tumults’’ would be organized in 
different places. They were reluctant to call 
out the soldiers, and without them were prac- 
tically defenceless. 

A wordy battle raged in the Lords and 
Commons around the Duke and Peel, who 
listened without wincing to the torrents of abuse 
which were showered on them. It is hard for 
us to understand the excitability of that time, 
and to see why a sensible piece of precaution 
should have unchained such a fury of abuse 
and anger. The popular mind was disturbed 
beyond reason or argument. Everything was 
the Duke’s fault; he was arbitrary in his 
methods, and had angered the people ; he even, 
crowning insult, refused to think that reform 
was a good thing, much less to give it to them. 


1'W. Cory, Guide to Modern English History, Vol. I, 
Pp. 234. 
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Therefore the King could not go out and dine 
in his own capital, and therefore the Duke must 
be swept away. He stood small, aloof, and 
nearly alone, and his friends seemed estranged 
and impotent. 

The announcement that the King would not 
dine at the Guildhall had a disquieting financial 
result. Several City firms were ruined, and the 
sense of frustration and insecurity increased. 
The minds of the Cabinet were divided as to 
whether they should resign or wait to be 
defeated. They decided to await events, and 
the King asked the Prime Minister nervously 
what sort of aman Lord Grey was. Wellington 
said that he really didn’t know, but that he had 
the reputation of being an ill-tempered, violent 
man—at which the King was distressed. 
Lord Ellenborough hoped that the Whigs 
would form a Government. It was, he felt, so 
important to the country that their incom- 
petence should be exhibited. The Duke’s calm- 
ness and determination not to run away steadied 
the sensitive financial barometer, and, in spite 
of the unsettled condition of the country, the 
Funds rose again seven and a half per cent. 
But the Government’s fall was only a matter 
of days. They offered very little resistance and 
were finally beaten on the Civil List by a 

1 Ellenborough, Vol. II, p. 440. 
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coalition of the Whigs with the angry and disap- 
pointed Tories. 

The Duke was in Brooks’s Club at the moment, 
when a dismayed messenger arrived with the 
news. He remarked, “ Much obliged to you. 
The game’s up. The Foreign Ministers are 
upstairs. JI may as well be first to tell them.” 3 
After this Peel and the Duke announced that 
they were only holding office until their suc- 
cessors were appointed. The King sent for 
Lord Grey, and the Wellington administration 
was at an end. 

It looked lke the Twilight of the Gods. 
Everything was darkening round Apsley House. 
Inside the Duchess lay mortally ill, while the 
mob raved outside. When the Duke went out 
to dine, his friends turned away, and treated 
him without ordinary courtesy. Peel had en- 
cased himself in a prickly reserve, and seemed 
unwilling even to discuss their joint difficulties. 

Lord Grey came in on a rising tide of popu- 
larity and enthusiasm, and on March Ist, 1831, 
Lord John Russell introduced the first Reform 
Bill. The malcontent Tories, who had been 
largely responsible for the defeat of the Govern- 
ment, listened with deepening dismay at the 
drastic clauses of his Bill, and tried to laugh 
when they heard that the boroughs which they 

1S. J. Reid, Life of Lord Durham, Vol. I, p. 215. 
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represented were to be swept away. The Bill 
passed its second reading by one vote, but it 
was defeated in Committee in April, 1831, and 
the Government were forced to request the King 
to dissolve Parliament on the issue of Reform. 
The King assented. The Duke was aghast at 
William IV’s behaviour. That a King should 
conduct himself in this light-hearted manner, 
should dissolve Parliament on such an issue, 
with apparently no thought of its consequences 
to the monarchy, was a matter beyond his 
understanding. The monarchy as an efficient 
drag on the wheel had ceased to act. 

Wellington sat day and night by his wife as 
she lay dying. In her quiet room all but death 
must have seemed far away and unimportant. 
While the guns were crashing out their welcome 
to the King on his way to dissolve Parliament, 
the Duchess drew her last breath. Their 
marriage, which had begun in the bright dawn 
of success and military glory, ended in this dark 
hour of hatred and calumny. But the Duchess’s 
mind dwelt happily on the past, and as she lay 
on her sofa she often raised herself to gaze at 
the trophies which lined the room in which she 
lay. She faded out of life, soothed by her 
husband’s infinite care and tenderness, which 
in her last days bridged the gulf which the years 
had made between them. 
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III 


- The Government went to the country after 
the dissolution, the constituencies pronounced 
in favour of Reform by a majority of 136, and 
on July 8th, 1831, the Second Bill passed its 
second reading by over 100 votes, but was 
rejected by the House of Lords on October 8th, 
by 41 votes. The Duke, as leader of the 
House of Lords, gathered his forces against it. 
He settled down to a steady opposition. He 
rose earlier and worked harder even than before. 
He was at his desk by six in the morning, and 
in the evening at Strathfieldsaye or Walmer he 
would write on, apparently unconscious of his 
army of guests who talked and laughed around 
him, though he often stopped for a minute to 
take part in the conversation. His quill 
travelled patiently over quires of rough paper, 
and mountains of letters were sealed and sent,. 
giving advice and help to those who sought for it. 

In the recess which followed his retirement 
from office, the few friends who were with the 
Duke at Walmer had noticed with sorrow how 
much his spirits had declined. For once he 
spoke freely of his fears. 


“It’s very well for Lord Grey to talk about standing for 
reform, retrenchment, and non-intervention. Reform, as 
he calls it, he may or may not get. Retrenchment I defy 
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him to carry further than we have done, unless he sacrifices 
the great institutions of the country. As to non-inter- 
vention, with all the sympathies of his party enlisted on 
the side of democracy, that is in his case impossible.” 4 


He saw no substance in the demand for 
reform. Repeatedly, and with emphasis, he 
gave his opinion that the mob would soon forget 
it, and that the dangers of dropping the Bill 
were as nothing to the dangers of passing it. 
He saw clearly the false hopes that were being 
based on this particular change, and _ pro- 
phesied the increasing disappointment and 
disillusion that would drive Lord Grey and the 
Whigs out of office. He did not allow for the 
fact that ademand, backed by hungerand misery, 
is apt to be granted whether wisely or not. 

The Duke was convinced that solid citizens 
with a stake in the country were on the whole 
hostile to the scheme, and quoted the “ in- 
telligent and opulent ’”’ counties of Kent and 
Hampshire as divided on the matter. He saw 
it as a demand merely of the mob, and said 
angrily that the King and his Government 
had been in combination with the mob for the 
destruction of property. 

In the debate of the 3rd of October, 1831, 
the Duke gave his reasons for opposing Reform 
in a speech which recalls Burke rather than 


1 Gleig, Life, p. 306. 
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Eldon, and which shows that his opposition was 
not merely a blind dislike for change.* 

“T charge the noble Lords with having 
excited the spirit which existed in the country 
at the last general election, and with having 
been the cause of the unconstitutional practice 
hitherto unknown of electing delegates to obey 
the daily instructions of their constituents and 
to be cashiered if they should disobey them.”’ 

The words show his complete realization of 
the change in principle of the new Reform Bill. 
Unlike a large part of his countrymen, he 
regarded it as an unmitigated disaster. He 
could with difficulty believe that anyone with 
pretentions to sanity could wish to put into 
the hands of men, who had neither property 
nor education, the power to instruct a delegate 
to vote as they pleased. The logical conclusion 
which would follow a House of Commons which 
would exist to “ register the edicts of a transient 
majority,’ was to him a grave danger to the 
monarchy and state. 

The Dukelheld that this change would cut away 
the root on which the greatness of England had 
flowered. He had been brought up in the 
difficult age when France was shaking to her | 


foundations, and England had stood firm and ° 


secure, and when pride in her constitution had 
1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 262. 
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been the cardinal point in the faith of every 
Englishman. It is not wonderful that look- 
ing back over the difficulties of the past 
years out of which his country had emerged, he 
felt that so violent a change was perilous and 
unnecessary. But it must be remembered that 
he had no liking for the corrupt side of the 
existing system which allowed every kind of 
buying and selling of votes. He had steadily 
refused, in spite of all the offers he had received, 
to buy and own a borough himself, and was 
therefore not open to the criticism that he was 
profiting by corruption to gain political influence 
and power. 

My great-grandfather, Lord Wharncliffe, 
one of those rare people who could see both 
sides of a question, tried to arrange a meeting 
between the Duke and other Tory peers for 
purposes of consultation, but Wellington re- 
fused to meet them. He thought it would not 
be right for him to consult with any body of 
men, however reasonable, outside Parliament. 
Lord Wharncliffe strove to influence him by 
writing long, patient, sensible letters. In reply 
to one of them he wrung from the Duke the 
admission that he did not believe that they 
could get on without some Parliamentary re- 
form. But Lord Wharncliffe made no real 
headway. 
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On December rst, 1831, Parliament met, and 
the Third Reform Bill was introduced. It 
passed the second reading by a majority of 
two to one, and reached the House of Lords 
on the 23rd of March, 1832. But in the mean- 
time there had been twenty-two sittings in 
Committee, and the Bill had been much pulled 
about and altered. It was obvious that it 
would not survive its passage through the House 
of Lords. 

The King was invited to extricate the Govern- 
ment by creating enough peers to carry the Bill. 
The Waverers, as Lord Wharncliffe and his 
followers were unkindly named, had always 
been mildly in favour of moderate reform. But 
they were stung into prompt action by the pro- 
posal to swamp the House of Lords with new 
peers. They saw that the new peers, who came 
to vote, would remain to legislate, and their 
children after them, and they let the Govern- 
ment know that they would vote for the second 
reading. 

It was passed by the slender majority of nine, 
after a debate which lasted for three nights. 
The Duke had never had much confidence in 
the Waverers, and he now turned sadly away 
from them, and refused to hold any communi- 
cations with them. 

After the recess the Government was beaten 
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by 25 on an amendment of Lord Lyndhurst’s, 
and Grey and Brougham went to the King and 
asked him to create the promised peers.’ The 
King, who was getting more and more out of 
love with reform, refused, and the Ministers 
resigned. 

The King then sent for Lyndhurst, told him 
that his honour was pledged to an extensive 
scheme of reform, and requested him, strangely 
enough, to summon Wellington. Things were 
nearly at breaking-point; the Lords had 
revolted ; the country was seething with anger 
and suspicion, and the die-hard enemy of 
progress, the Duke of Wellington, was now called 
upon to pass a considerable measure of reform. 

He allowed himself a touch of melodrama. 
When it was proposed that he should put him- 
self at the head of the new Government, he 
spoke of freeing the King from his tyrannical 
Ministers, rather in the terms in which a knight- 
errant might speak of an imprisoned damsel. 
This hardly agreed with his recent saying, that 
the King and his Government were in league 
with the mob. He said very simply that he 
was as much averse to reform as ever, but that 
no embarrassment of any kind, no private 
consideration, should prevent him from making 
every effort to serve the King. There are few 


1 Greville says 50—Brougham 80 peers. 
12 
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public servants who will go the length of helping 
to pass a measure which they notoriously regard 
with aversion, in order to serve their sovereign 
and country. Such action is liable to be mis- 
understood, and the abuse of the Duke for 
being a reactionary, paled before the accusations 
of time-serving and inconsistency which were 
hurled at him from all ‘quarters. 

A run on the Banks was planned if he came 
into office. ‘‘ If the Duke comes in, go for the 
gold,’’1 was placarded on walls. Threatening 
letters came to him, but he does not appear to 
have heeded them. Although his motives were 
inexplicable to his contemporaries, he saw the 
situation simply. Most things in the world, 
and nearly everything in politics, are a choice 
of evils.. He had made up his mind that Lord 
Grey and his Government had no real care for, 
or interest in, the monarchy. Men who were > 
prepared to swamp the House of Lords with 
mushroom peers could not be expected to show 
decent feeling about anything. By taking 
office he would help to buttress the monarchy 
and save the House of Lords from indignity, 
even if he had to throw a sop to Cerberus and 
pass a far larger measure of reform than he had 
ever thought possible. 

He went to work to try and form a Ministry. 

1 Doubleday, Life of Peel, Vol. II, p. r4r. 
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He might as well have tried to make ropes of 
sand. Although the outside hostility caused 
him very little concern, he was aware that it 
would damage his Government, and he sought 
to keep as much as possible in the background. 
He offered Peel the leadership of the House 
of Commons. Peel refused, without any hesi- 
tation at all. He very naturally considered 
his own position and that of his party, while 
Wellington was thinking only of the King and 
the House of Lords. 

“ For me,’ wrote Sir Robert, “individually to take the 
conduct of such a Bill, to assume the responsibility of the 
consequences which I have predicted as the inevitable 
result of such a Bill, would, in my opinion, be a personal 
degradation to myself. ... I look beyond the exigency 
and peril of the present moment, and I do believe that 
one of the greatest calamities that could befall the country 
would be the utter want of confidence in the declarations 


of public men which must follow the adoption of the Bill 
of Reform by me, as Minister of the Crown.” 


Peel made a curious little speech in the House 
of Commons. “I could not,’’ he said, “on 
the grounds of personal honour take office. 
Some noble friends of mine do not feelthemselves 
placed in the same situation. ... I regret the 
separation, particularly the separation from the 
man I chiefly honour. I am anxious to declare 
that even that separation has only raised him 
in my esteem.” In spite of the last sentence 
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the words sounded as if Sir Robert’s friend, 
although noble, had a less delicate sense of 
honour than his own.? 

The Duke laboured at his hopeless task. 
Manners Sutton agreed to lead in the Commons, 
if no other arrangement could be made. “I 
must give way, though with fear and trembling.”’ 
He might well tremble. There would have been 
a two-to-one opposition in the House of Commons 
to face, as well as unplumbed depths of hostility 
outside. But the attempt might have been 
made, but for Sir Robert Inglis’s vehement and 
effective speech against Wellington’s conduct in 
attempting to pass the Reform Bill. He knew, 
he said, no difference between the codes of 
public and private morals. Sir Robert’s 
speech was the crucial point of the debate. It 
was all the more effective since he obviously 
made it with an effort, as a disagreeable duty. 

In retrospect, bringing in the question of 
morals seems a little beside the point. - It is 
hard to believe that any serious person could 
have suspected the Duke of swallowing his 
convictions merely to obtain office, though this 
taunt was flung at him. But few of his friends 


1“ The leader of the Tories, who was to be the founder 
of the Conservative party, might have kept his friends 
out of a quagmire ; he only drew up his cloak and stepped 
aside.’’—W. Cory, Guide to Modern English History, Vol. II, 
Pac: 
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understood his attitude or saw that his sole 
motive in taking office was to reduce the 
mischief to a minimum. 

Sir Robert Inglis’s speech showed the Duke 
that he could not go on, and that night a council 
was held at Apsley House which lasted until 
three in the morning. Every means was can- 
vassed, every expedient discussed, how to save 
the King from the necessity of creating peers. 
But in the end, Peel moved that it was impossible 
to form a Tory administration pledged to ex- 
tensive reform. To save His Majesty’s personal 
honour, the Duke declared that he would abstain 
from opposing the Bill in the House of Lords. 

The last act of the drama came on May 17th, 
1832. Lyndhurst and the Duke each made a 
statement of their position, and Wellington, 
followed by a throng of Tory peers, left the 
House free to pass Reform and abide by its 
consequences. 


IV 


Democracy has been on its trial for nearly a 
hundred years, and it has proved a workable 
system of government. But in those news- 
papers which concern themselves with political 
matters, articles appear from time to time with 
such titles as “Democracy at the Cross Roads”’; 
“Is Democracy a Failure ? ’’ which suggest that 
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perhaps it does not give complete satisfaction 
to every one. If we could bring back the Duke 
and Lord Grey to our political scene for a 
moment, it is possible that they would show 
equal surprise at what they saw. 

We may conceive Wellington calmly noting 
the signs of the times, admitting that his worst 
fears about the monarchy and the House of 
Lords had not been justified, and confessing that 
some gentlemen still sat in the House of Com- 
mons. We may picture Lord Grey surveying 
the progress of triumphant democracy with 
approval, tempered by some shrinking from its 
latest developments, and clouded by a shade of 
disappointment at its inability to secure world 
peace or domestic prosperity. We might close 
the fancied scene by imagining the soldier and 
the statesman reading together certain “ Lines 
to a Great Election ”’: 

“The accursed power which stands on Privilege 
(And goes with women and champagne and Bridge) 


Broke—and Democracy resumed her reign 
(Which goes with Bridge, and women and champagne)”’ + 


and the Duke, as he turned away with a twinkle 
in his eyes, saying: ‘‘ Well, Lord Grey, you were 
more right than I thought’; and Lord Grey 
answering gravely, “‘ Yes, my Lord Duke, and 
so, perhaps, were you.”’ 

1 Hilaire Belloc. 


Chapter VI 
PEEL 


. AM getting up in the market,” said the 

Duke of Wellington with a laugh, as 
he dismounted after hunting. When asked if 
people had cheered him, he replied, ‘‘ No, but 
they did what was much better. Every man in 
the field was anxious to be kind to me by making 
way for me—opening gates and that sort of 
thing.”’ 

This casual sentence revealed to the Duke’s 
hearers that his unpopularity had not left him 
quite untouched. Up till then he had made 
little or no comment on much that was dis- 
agreeable—the coldness of friends, threatening 
letters, and the muttered anger of crowds. 
Both town and country had been perilous for 
him. Stones were thrown at him in Kent, and 
he was hooted as he rode through Aldermaston. 
“ Luckily, I am used to it,’”’ he wrote.to Lady 
Salisbury. 

London was more unsafe than the country. 


- 1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 273. 
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He was obliged to go to preside at a Pitt 
dinner with loaded pistols in a carriage 
whose doors locked from inside with springs. 
One June day he went on horseback to visit 
the Mint, accompanied by a mounted groom. 
He was recognized as he started back, and soon 
a yelling mob was at his heels. The new-made 
police did their best to come to the rescue, but 
were elbowed aside, and a man, seizing the 
Duke’s horse, tried to pull him off. The groom 
forced him back, and a passing gentleman in a 
phaeton managed to get behind the Duke and 
prevent attack from the rear. But all round 
the mob pressed alarmingly, and the shouting 
and hissing never ceased. The police were un- 
skilled and hopelessly outnumbered, and the 
mob grew in size and noise. Wellington was 
never more like the Iron Duke than at that 
moment. His face was set in immovable lines 
and he looked neither to right nor left, but kept 
his horse’s head in the direction of Chancery Lane. 
Mr. Sugden,! who was working in his chambers, 
went to the window on hearing the tremendous 
noise. He saw the Duke riding at the head of a 
large and noisy mob, and hurried down to help. 
Wellington dismounted, left his horse and came 
into the building, where Mr. Sugden soon as- 
sembled all the inmates to set a guard. The 
1 Created Baron St. Leonards in 1852. 
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Duke icily refused to go out by another way, so 
as to avoid the mob. He remounted his horse, 
which he would permit no one to hold, while his 
friends made a sort of bodyguard round him. 
They knocked down a vast abusive butcher, and 
closed in behind the Duke. No stones were 
thrown, and the huge mob rolled along with 
the small horseman in the centre, attempting no 
violence. When they reached St. James’s Street, 
under the astonished gaze of the gentlemen in 
their Clubs, the crowd melted away. At St. 
James’s Palace the Duke shook hands with Mr. 
Sugden, remarking, “‘ Rather an odd day to 
choose,’ put his horse to a trot and reached 
Apsley House in safety. And then somebody 
remembered that it was the anniversary of 
Waterloo. 

Before the troubles of reform had come, 
“ There he goes, God bless him!” had often 
been called out, as the Duke passed along the 
street, and in 1833 he began to hear the old cry 
again. He touched his hat with two fingers 
and passed on, and, except for the chance re- 
mark after hunting already quoted, made no 
comment. He rode, walked or drove in the 
streets at such times as health or business 
required, and began once more to be attended 
by blessings instead of curses. 

Peel and the Duke were now entering upon 
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almost the last phase of their long partnership. 
Partnership it was, though every biographer 
laments the difficulties of their intercourse. 
Peel was haunted by the fear of giving himself 
away, and was so little at his ease that he 
produced a painful atmosphere of embarrass- 
ment, except in the House of Commons which 
he understood and managed perfectly. The 
Duke was by now very deaf, and often irritable ; 
but his trust in Peel never wavered. He said, 
“Even if Peel and I don’t see each other we 
generally think alike,’ which was, on the whole, 
true. Nevertheless it required the unobtrusive 
but incessant efforts of several people to keep 
the two men in any kind of communication 
with each other. 

Wellington spent a great deal of his time with 
Lord and Lady Salisbury, in whose house he 
was always happy and at ease. Lord Salisbury 
occupied a prominent position in politics, was 
often consulted by his party, and Hatfield was 
a rallying-point for Tories of distinction and 
influence. 

Lady Salisbury? had lived all her life in the 
atmosphere of politics, and was interested in 
them, not as a matter of duty, but for their 
own sake. She read and thought deeply on 


1 Frances Mary Gascoigne (d. 15 Oct., 1839), first wife 
of the second Marquis. 
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the questions of the day, making up her own 
mind and taking her opinions second-hand from 
no one, not even the Duke. She earnestly 
wished to help all that was good in her own party, 
and her acuteness showed her that it was as a 
hostess that her feminine talents of sympathy 
and tact would be of most value. She worked 
valiantly to promote harmony in the Tory ranks. 
Her portrait shows that she had not only 
beauty but a sort of merry good humour, which, 
combined with great quickness of apprehension, 
made her a delightful listener. She was one of 
the few human beings in whom the Duke had 
complete confidence: “ with you,” he said, “I 
think aloud”’; and Lady Salisbury recorded his 
‘sayings in her journal with fidelity and dis- 
crimination. That journal is a reflection of all 
that was socially and politically important in 
the mirror of a distinguished mind, which dis- 
dained smallness and triviality but found amuse- 
ment in most things. 

The journal shows how hard Lady Salisbury 
strove to bring Peel and the Duke together, and 
to interpret them to each other, especially Peel 
to the Duke. She was not always successful. 
Peel sometimes expounded his difficulties to her 
—a rare compliment, as Peel’s reserve was a wall 
hard to break down. He once complained to 
her that he had asked the Duke three years 
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running to Drayton and that he himself had 
never once been asked to Strathfieldsaye. 
“Why don’t you go to Drayton?.”’ said 
Lady Salisbury ; to which the Duke replied with 
acerbity, ‘‘ Ah, that is the way! Why does not 
the Duke do this and why does the Duke not 
do that! It is very hard if the Duke is to be 
the only man not to do as he likes.’ 

There were never, Lady Salisbury lamented, 
two men less fitted to get on well together in 
public life. “‘ The only way to deal with the 
Duke is perfect openness and candour, and Peel 
is always stiff, reserved and unfathomable.” 

In trying to bring these two difficult beings 
together, Lady Salisbury found that much time 
must be spent in removing the impression from 
the Duke’s mind that Peel did not like him. 
Unfortunately he not only thought so, but 
showed it plainly to others. It seems clear that 
Peel really cherished a considerable admiration 
and respect for the Duke ; but could not bring 
himself to confide or expand in talk when they 
were together. The Duke’s bluntness and un- 
conventionality of phrase made him shrink 
further into his shell of reserve. 

The other person who steadily helped the 
Duke was Charles Arbuthnot. No one could dis- 
like Charles Arbuthnot, who was known by the 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 291. 
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family nickname of “Gosh.” He was gentle, 
unobtrusive and capable of a vast amount of 
unselfish work, for which he got neither credit 
nor reward. He had been a diplomatist in his 
youth, and had learnt his profession thoroughly. 
He became the Duke’s intimate friend and 
helper, but never ceased to use his diplomatic 
gifts. Many people wrote to Arbuthnot when 
they wanted something put before the Duke in 
a specially attractive light, or when matters 
required time and tact for their exposition. 

' Wellington’s deafness made a barrier between 
him and the rest of the world. Consequently 
to explain any delicate matters to him was a 
task not to be lightly undertaken. Many of 
the Duke’s colleagues and friends fell back 
upon correspondence: with Arbuthnot, as the 
best way of reaching the Duke at a quiet or 
favourable moment. His tact in selecting the 
opportunity, and in putting the matter, what- 
ever it was, in its most favourable light, was 
unfailing. 

Arbuthnot, quietly discreet, only begged in 
return that his correspondents should be careful 
that their letters did not reach him during the 
evening, as when he was dining ¢éte-d-téte with 
the Duke at Apsley House letters were brought 
in afterwards, and Wellington was apt to inquire 
who were the correspondents. In fact, he pre- 
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ferred them to write by post to Whitehall Place, 
if it was anything the Duke should not see. 
“The Duke will never forgive me if you let it 
be known what I have written ”’ is a phrase which 
comes more than once in his letters. But his 
indiscretions were of the mildest, and threw just 
sufficient light on the Duke’s state of mind at 
the moment to make his fellow-Ministers see 
his point of view more sympathetically. 
Arbuthnot’s entire devotion to the Duke 
comes out most strongly in his letters to Peel. 
One cannot but admire the gentle persistence 
with which he reminds Peel, without laying 
undue stress upon the matter, of his duties to 
his colleague in the House of Lords. Arbuthnot 
had. been a close friend of Lord Liverpool’s, 
and had been liked and trusted by Lord Bathurst 
and many other eminent people. He had a 
knack of always being by the Duke’s side when 
wanted, and when desired he could produce 
facts and figures accurately at a moment’s 
notice but in the most tactful way, so that no 
one minded asking him questions. He could 
always be relied upom to remember precedents, 
a matter of great moment to the Duke, who was 
apt to be shaky on such things. As the friend 
of nearly every one, and the Duke’s trusted 
helper, he did a quantity of dull work without 
ever becoming dull, and those who spoke 
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slightingly of him as only the husband of his 
wife were unconscious of how much power he 
wielded. 

Wellington, in writing to Lady Salisbury of 
present discontents, remarked that the Reform 
Bill had brought democracy home to every 
man’s door—in his opinion no very desirable 
visitor. Peel and he had, as we have.seen, 
opposed Reform, and as leaders of the Com- 
mons and Lords had two courses open to 
them—either to continue to oppose, or to strive 
by all means in their power to make the Reform 
Act work. No one who knew them could doubt 
which course they would take. We find Peel 
writing: “‘ The question is not can you turn 
out a Government, but can you keep in any 
Government and stave off confusion? What 
are you doing at this moment ? Weare making 
the Reform Bill work, and we are falsifying our 
own predictions, which could be realized but 
for our active interference. We are protecting 
the authors of the evil from the work of their 
own hands.” A little later the Duke writes: 
“ The majority of the House of Lords are 
decidedly against the Bill (Church Bill). It is 
very difficult to restrain them, and they are 
very much displeased. But it is better to dis- 
please them than to menace and aggravate the 
confusion of the times.”’ With Peel helping the 
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Government in the Commons and the Duke in 
the Lords, it was no wonder that the Tory peers 
rebelled at times. They saw no charm in the 
idea of supporting the Whigs and maintaining 
them in power, and they strove hard to make 
the Poor Law and the Church Bills into party 
questions, as a means of annoying the Govern- 
ment. In the House of Lords their leader met 
them with a stubborn refusal. He translated his 
more forcible remarks on the subject into a polite 
statement made to Lord Aberdeen. “ It would 
not be wise for us to endeavour to break down 
_ Lord Grey, without knowing what is to follow 

him.” 

The Duke was afraid that the discontented 
peers might find a leader in the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who was zealous to oppose for opposi- 
tion’s sake. ‘“‘ His whole bearing is mischief,” 
said the Duke. His Royal Highness was fond 
of making people gossip in order to retail it 
afterwards, when it would do most harm. He 
was a possible rallying-point for all that was 
most foolish and unthinking in the Tory party. 
The malcontents dashed themselves in vain on 
the rock of their leader’s resolution. They 
were met always with the same answer: “I 


1 His other recreation was hunting. He fell into a bog 
at Belvoir in his eagerness to get the fox’s brush, with 
which he tickled the ladies’ faces during the evening. 
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know the difficulties of Government. I am not 
going to make fresh difficulties. I decline to 
take the responsibility of breaking up the 
Government without knowing how another could 
be formed.” 

Yet, in spite of all outside help, Lord Grey’s 
Government slowly weakened. It shed four of 
its members in May, 1834, and Lord Grey re- 
signed on July 18th. Lord Melbourne took office, 
relying partly on the help of Peel and Wellington ; 
also on Lord Althorp’s influence as leader of the 
House of Commons. But in November Lord 
Althorp became Lord Spencer and went to the 
House of Lords. Lord Melbourne asked the 
King if it was his pleasure‘that the Government 
should go on, or whether His Majesty deemed 
it desirable to adopt any other course. His 
Majesty deemed it very desirable, and said that 
he could not honourably ask Lord Melbourne 
to continue in a position which seemed to his 
Royal mind so precarious. 

Melbourne accepted the decision calmly, and 
sat in a room in the pavilion at Brighton while 
Sir Henry Taylor wrote to the Duke. He even 
took the letter back to London and sent it to 
Apsley House by his own carriage. It was 
about ten o’clock in the evening, and the Prime 
Minister did not think it worth while to send 


round a box to tell his colleagues that they were 
13 
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out. He contented himself with summoning a 
Cabinet for twelve next day. | 

Events moved more rapidly than Melbourne 
expected. ‘“‘ Bear” Ellice discovered somehow 
that the Government was out, and Brougham 
sent it to the newspapers with a broad hint that 
it was the Queen’s doing. Lord Holland thought 
the announcement a hoax, until he received a 
summons to the Cabinet at twelve, instead of 
the usual time, two o’clock. Wellington was 
on the point of going out hunting when he 
received the King’s letter, but he managed to 
reach Brighton late that night. 

In his interview with the King he went to 
the heart of the matter at once. The Reform 
Bill had placed so much power in the hads of 
the House of Commons that the Prime Minister 
must, he said, be in that House. “I -recom- 
mend sending for Sir Robert Peel.” It was an 
awkward moment, as Peel had gone to Italy. 
It was suspected that he wished to be out of the 
way if a crisis came, and some even said that 
the Duke had murmured, “So like him.” 
Anyway, without holding any communica- 
tion with the Duke, he had placed himself at 
three weeks’ distance from England, and that 
inevitable gulf of time must somehow be 
bridged. 

The King was too much irritated by the 
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insinuations in the Press of Court intrigues 
to take the obvious course of keeping on his 
Whig Ministers until Peel returned.t He be- 
lieved that he had shown courage and audacity 
in his parting with Melbourne, and conceived 
the original idea of vesting the whole Govern- 
ment in one man. Letters were sent to Peel 
recalling him, and meanwhile the Duke of 
Wellington became First Lord of the Treasury, 
and held also the seals of the Foreign, Colonial 
and Home Offices. ‘I will,’’ said the new head 
of all these departments, ‘‘ conduct the Govern- 
ment until Peel’s arrival, filling up no offices 
and taking no measures, so that Peel shall be. 
at perfect liberty when he comes. When he 
returns I will serve with him, or under him, or 
not at all, as may be thought best.” 

The ex-Ministers all delivered up their seals 
without a word, except Brougham, who, when 
requested to do so, wrote so ambiguously in 
reply that no one knew what he meant. The 
Duke had to send him a very curt and peremp- 
tory note before the Great Seal was forthcoming. 
It was given to Lyndhurst. 

The Duke made his headquarters at the Home 
Office, and went punctually from department to 
department. There was a little murmuring at 


1W. Cory, Guide to Modern English History, Vol. II, 
Pp. 495. 2 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 302. 
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the lack of ceremony with which he took posses- 
sion. Sneers and jeers were not wanting, but 
somehow they missed their mark. The little 
spare figure moving methodically from one 
Government building to another provoked not 
contempt, but a sort of pride. The Duke was so 
famous, so tiny, so determined ; men felt the 
indomitable quality in him. The funds rose and 
a feeling of confidence became more general. 
The disgust of the Whigs was deep and vocal. 
Their Government had had the appearance of 
going along peacefully, and they attacked Mel- 
bourne for having let his power lapse without a 
struggle. Greville says that Melbourne never 
told his colleagues how easily and os Ga) 
he had let go the reins of government. \“‘ Mel- - 
bourne,’ he says, “has had to make another 
speech which smells of the recent reproaches of 
his colleagues.”’ Melbourne, in fact, does not 
seem to have troubled much about what his 
followers said, and they soon subsided into 
silence. 

The Privy Council met at St. James’s, the 
Tories in one room and the rejected Whig Cabi- 
net in the other. As the Whigs passed through 
the room in which the Tories were standing, they 
gave each other quite a pleasant and friendly 
greeting. Lord Grey and the Duke met with 
stately cordiality, but Brougham, who stalked 
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past black as thunder, saluted no one. The 
King then made a speech announcing that he had 
vested all the powers of Government in the Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst. The Duke, 
after a prolonged search for his spectacles, took 
the oath, and the matter was done. Lyndhurst 
and he were the Government and everything was 
in their hands. 

London speedily filled up with all the han- 
gers-on of politics. Persons who might possibly 
hope to receive office were seen in the streets, 
trying to look as if they wanted neither 
notice nor place. To the questioners who beset 
him, the Duke replied in his curt, husky way, 
that he was carrying on the Government until 
Sir Robert Peel returned. Privately he said, 
“TIT am the devil among the tailors.”’1 Lynd- 
hurst in his musical voice retorted by putting 
questions to his questioners. Wellington was 
having trouble with the King, who was most 
anxious that he should quickly fill up some of the 
offices, and it required all the Duke’s firmness to 
resist him. “Iam glad the King is going out of 
town. He is getting a little bit in a hurry,” he 
said. At last Sir Robert arrived, and the Duke 
and he could take counsel. 

No man ever made a‘ Cabinet with a freer 
hand than Peel. He was unpledged and un- 

1 Hatfield MSS. 
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committed. He forthwith offered a place in 
the Cabinet to Lord Stanley, but Lord Stanley 
replied with coldness that he was afraid it would 
have too Tory a character. Peel began to 
grumble that it would be the Duke’s old Cabinet 
over again,’ not very gratefully, as the alterna- 
tive to the Duke had been the Whigs, and the 
Duke had had absolute power to make a Cabinet 
of his own, warmly supported by the King. 

Peel’s Government began its short-lived career 
with the excitements of the Tamworth Mani- 
festo, in which he shocked some of his supporters 
by proclaiming to the world with complete 
finality his conviction that the principles of the 
Reform Bill should be supported by the Tory 
party. 

Peel was Prime Minister and the Duke Foreign 
Secretary from December, 1834, to April, 1835. 
In these few months they were beaten six times 
in the House of Commons, the last time on the 
revenues of the Irish Church, and Peel resigned. 
They had been able to show the “ liberal char- 
acter of Peel’s conservative programme,” but 
like unpopular actors had not been allowed to 
do more than make their bow and then retire 
from the scene. In the spring of 1835 Melbourne 
returned to power. 

On June 2oth, 1837, the King died, and the 

1 Croker,. Vol.-II,; p. 240; 
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Duke of Wellington entered, at the age of sixty- 
nine, into the service of a monarch who was 
neither a roué nor a buffoon, but a green girl. 
Queen Victoria’s youth, simplicity and dignity 
roused a fire of chivalry in many of those around 
her. The Duke was deeply concerned for her 
welfare. He did not, like many of his party, 
deplore Lord Melbourne’s influence. He rather 
liked Lord Melbourne, who, at any rate, had no 
wish to move uncomfortably fast along the road 
of progress. He remarked, without prejudice : 
“It is my opinion that the Queen does nothing 
without consulting Lord Melbourne, even upon 
the time of quitting the table after dinner, and 
retiring to bed at night.’’+ But he saw no harm 
in it. He was deeply anxious that the Queen 
should make a favourable impression upon her 
people. He was annoyed because she wished to 
ride at her first Royal review ; he thought she 
might prove a poor horsewoman ; that she might 
be caricatured with her elderly bodyguard. 
“ She will be surrounded by such youths as Lord 
Hill and me, Lord Albemarle and the Duke of 
Argyll,” he said. He also feared it might rain, 
and that the soldiers would not care sixpence for 
such a display. But the Queen did not heed his 
misgivings, and made the first of her fone series 
of appearances in public. 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 316. 
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The misunderstandings between Peel and the 
Duke continued. Wellington, in his heart of 
hearts, still thought that Peel did not really like 
him. Peel had an infinite capacity for being 
hurt, and Arbuthnot said of the Duke, that if he 
had a weakness it was his wish to be consulted. 
Peel said politely that it was his greatest privi- 
lege to consult the Duke, but he seldom did so. 
Alike, below the cold aloofness of Peel, and the 
irritable impatience of Wellington, there lurked 
something of the wistful child who wishes to be 
friendly without understanding how to manage 
it. Lady Salisbury and Arbuthnot were always 
soothing, mollifying. They were trying to keep 
them from drifting so far apart that even some 
great and critical event could not unite them. 

The crisis was to come, but not yet, and the 
spectacle presented by the Duke and Peel during 
these years was not without its comedy. Intheir 
loyalty to the maintenance of a stable govern- 
ment they flew to its rescue when it was attacked, 
and Brougham said sarcastically that a Govern- 
ment has ninety-nine lives if its adversaries help 
it as soon as it is in peril. 

Peel began to waver a little about the policy of 
supporting the Government, and to speak feel- 
ingly of the need to keep the Tory party together. 
Wellington wrote him a letter which would have 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 317. 
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astonished those who had attacked him as a 
Tory who would take office at any cost. “‘Iam 
certain that the greatest evil that can befall this 
country is to have the Conservative party forced 
on the Queen at the present moment.’ ? He 
gives his reasons, and argues that a Government 
unsupported by a large majority could not cope 
with the problems of Canada and Ireland, which 
were looming before the country. The Duke was 
working hard at a memorandum about Canada, 
where Lord Durham, an autocratic Radical, had 
created an acute situation by transporting agita- 
tors without a trial. 

The Duke’s rage for hard work had increased 
with years. He had become Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, where he attended scrupulously to 
all duties great and small, and, it being his fate 
to have an infinite variety of experiences, Oxford 
requested him to become her Chancellor. 

In 1834 this University had decided to become 
a little more worldly, and desired to have as 
Chancellor some one who was not only not acade- 
mic but was famous enough to shed an additional 
lustre on the office. Her authorities saw no 
reason against inviting a soldier to be Chancellor, 
and they therefore invited the Duke. They were 
almost unanimous, a dissentient voice being the 
Warden of All Souls, who was believed to be 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 318. 
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Whiggish, and who said that he did not think 
that the Duke was precisely the person to be 
selected as Chancellor of a University. He was 
afraid that Wellington would hold cheap. the 
slowness and triviality of their proceedings. 
But his voice was drowned in a chorus of ap- 
probation. The deputation from Oxford arrived 
at Hatfield late one evening. They had read in 
the newspapers that the Duke was there on a 
visit. Finding, however, that they were mis- 
taken, they set out again and travelled all night, 
reaching Strathfieldsaye tired and hungry in 
the morning. The Duke, as in many crises of 
his affairs, had just gone out hunting, but the 
reverend seniors asked for a groom to be sent 
after him and inquired if they could have some 
mutton chops. ‘“‘ While they feasted,’ Lord 
Bathurst relates, ‘“‘ their future Chancellor re- 
turned, but could not get into his own room 
without going through the room where the depu- 
tation was chopping. But he soon returned with 
proper habiliments, and this attention and the 
chops pleased them very much.’’? When in- 
vited to stand, the Duke said that he was totally 
unsuitable, that he knew less Latin than an Eton 
boy in his remove, and he suggested the names of 
the Lords Mansfield, Sidmouth, Talbot, and the 
Duke of Beaufort. But with the strange mis- 
1 Bathurst Papers, p. 665. 
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chance which seemed to dog his footsteps where 
his colleague was concerned, he did not include 
Peel’s name. 

Another partyin Convocation, wishing to invite 
Peel, wrote to the Duke saying that it would be 
gracious if he would withdraw in favour of his old 
colleague. They reminded him that Peel had lost 
his seat at Oxford owing to his conscientiousness 
about Catholic emancipation. But the Duke 
replied that their appeal was too late—he had by 
now accepted the twice-repeated invitation to 
stand. Peel was deeply hurt that the Duke had 
not included his name in his formal recommenda- 
tion, and never knew that he had done every- 
thing privately to make them substitute Peel for 
himself.t 

The Duke refused to make a spectacular 
entrance into Oxford. He remarked that he 
intended to send a footman and coachman and 
horses to Oxford. ‘“‘ But as for a magnificent 
entry, I must enter that City as I have entered 
that and others, as an individual.’’? He kept his 
word, saluted in soldier fashion, and had the air 
of not wishing to be anything but simple and 
military. 

On the day when he was to preside at the 
giving of degrees, the waves of enthusiasm rose 
high. The Sheldonian Theatre became cloudy 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 290. 21LOkeLS Lin Ds 225. 
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with the dust of ages from the clapping and 
stamping of the undergraduates. “I see how 
revolutions are made,” said the object of their 
enthusiasm afterwards. ‘“‘ The undergraduates 
were very boisterous, were they ?’’ asked some 
one,alarmed. ‘‘ Boisterous ! you never saw any- 
thing like it in your life. Let these boys loose in 
the state in which I saw them . . . and they 
would revolutionize any nation under the sun.” 

The venerable Lord Eldon, as Lord High 
Steward, sat on the Duke’s right hand in the 
Sheldonian Theatre. His grandson Lord En- 
combe came up to take his degree. There was a 
wave of thunderous applause, and Lord En- 
combe, bowing to his grandfather, said, “I am 
indebted to you for my reception,” at which 
Lord Eldon put his head on the desk in front 
of him and wept unconcealed tears. The 
Duke, who had stepped forward to welcome the 
young man, was forced to pause while Lord 
Eldon continued to shed tears, and Lord En- 
combe stood beside him, grasping the Duke of 
Cumberland’s hand, which was outstretched 
across his weeping grandfather. It was an hour 
of Tory triumph and high emotion declining into 
comedy. As the dignitaries were leaving the 
Sheldonian Theatre the crowd called out, “‘ Cheer 
for old Eldon, he never ratted ’’—which showed 
what quality the English mob really admired. 
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Oxford and its excitements made a piquant 
interlude in the busy, arduous life led by 
the Duke at Apsley House, Strathfieldsaye and 
Walmer. He was sixty-eight years of age and 
sometimes felt very weary. But there was no 
rest for him, for many things were happening 
and he was always expected to be in the thick 
of great affairs. 

The Queen’s coronation arrived, and Marshal 
Soult came over for the ceremony. The two 
great captains met at last face to face as old 
gentlemen at the Queen’s Court in front of a 
crowd of interested spectators. The Duke gave 
a ball. He felt it difficult to ask Soult, as so 
many of his most spectacular pieces of plate 
were trophies won from the French, but he found 
a way out, and covered the table with presents 
from Louis XVIII to himself. But victory had 
enshrined herself in Apsley House, and although 
every one on this important evening tried to 
avert their eyes from the trophies by which they 
were surrounded, statues, pictures and busts 
testified mutely to the Duke’s triumphant past. 
At dinner conversation flowed freely, with no 
visible embarrassment, but his guests could not 
for a moment forget the Winged Victories upon 
the candelabra, who with outstretched arms 
held golden laurel wreaths poised over the magni- 
ficent banquet. 
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Considerable surprise was caused by the Lord 
Mayor coupling the Duke’s name in a toast with 
that of Soult, Duke of Dalmatia. Lord London- 
derry, furious, declared that he would not be 
insulted, and walked out in a huff. The Duke, 
the person most concerned, seems to have been 
unmoved, and replied in excellent taste. He 
made no comment until on the way home Lord 
Salisbury asked him about it, when he expressed 
himself with his usual directness. At the pro- 
posal that he should give the toast of the French 
Army he merely replied: “‘D——nthem! I'll 
have nothing to do with them but beat them.” 4 

In 1839 Melbourne’s Ministry was losing 
ground in the country. It resigned in May, and 
Wellington was sent for to form an Administra- 
tion. He may have smiled at the difference of 
the sovereigns he had known. He begged Her 
Majesty to excuse him onaccount of his advanced 
age, and advised her to send for Peel. In com- 
parison to Lord Melbourne he felt that both he 
and Peel had much to learn as courtiers. They 
had used no arts with George IV and William IV, 
and the methods of coercion to which they had 
been forced would not serve with a girl Queen, 
who must be guided by gentleness and tact into 
the paths of statecraft. But Peel’s Ministry 
shipwrecked for the very feminine reason that 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 322. 
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the Queen could not bear to part with her Bed- 
chamber Ladies, and Melbourne returned to his 
place. 

Lord Stanhope records a conversation with the 
Duke: “ Ispoke to him for a little while on the 
alarming news from India. He closed that sub- 
ject by saying with a smile, ‘If the Duke of 
Wellington were twenty or thirty years younger, 
he ought to be on horseback and on the field with 
Runjeet Sing, instead of being called in to arrange 
the affairs of the maids of honour and the 
Baigce, *’ + 

Lady Salisbury began to show signs of illness 
and languor ; she dropped her journal, and went 
to the sea in the spring of 1839 for her health’s 
sake. She stayed a few weeks at Apsley House, 
and the Duke watched over her comfort with 
infinite care and solicitude. He put at her dis- 
posal the Trinity House steam yacht, when she 
was ordered abroad by the doctors, and he faith- 
fully collected and wrote to her every scrap of 
news, political and personal, that was available. 
But in spite of all she grew worse, and ceased to 
be able to answer letters, and in the autumn she 
died. 

Wellington was always unwilling to show 
feeling. He said little, but wore mourning for 
Lady Salisbury and sealed his letters with black 

1 Stanhope, p. 136. 
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wax. He sorrowed deeply for the loss of the 
happy days at Hatfield and Strathfieldsaye, the 
walks after church, and the long talks to the 
friend who never misunderstood his words or 
actions, and whose quick mind grasped his mean- 
ing when half-explained. One of the tragedies 
of advancing years is that age knows that no- 
thing can replace a friendship which is lost, while 
youth presses on hopefully to other and perhaps 
better things. The Duke at seventy years of age 
mourned inwardly, as well as outwardly, for the 
most ideal and satisfying comradeship that he 
had ever known. | 

The shock of Lady Salisbury’s death and the 
ferocious severity of his habits brought him a 
sharp attack of illness in the autumn of that 
year. On November ioth, 1839, after a break- 
fast, which consisted of a scrap of bread and 
biscuit, he went out riding with Lord Mahon on a 
bitterly cold morning. On his return his valet 
found him sitting speechless in his room with a 
fallen jaw. He signed imperiously for the man 
to leave the room. The valet remained out- 
side, not daring to return, until he heard the 
sound of a fall and went in to find the Duke 
lying stretched on the floor. Rest and food soon 
made the patient better, and in a marvellously 
short space of time he rose from his sick-bed to 
attend the Privy Council at which the Queen’s 
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betrothal to Prince Albert was announced. He 
had chosen to disbelieve the rumours that the 
marriage was to take place, and had made a bet 
of one guinea with Lady Stanhope that Parlia- 
ment would hear nothing of it when it met in 
February. 

It is not recorded what he thought of Prince 
Albert at that time. Many people were unfa- 
vourably impressed by the report that the 
Prince despised English tailoring, thought that 
every one should dine at seven, and, more alarm- 
ing than either, that his light reading was 
metaphysics. 

The question of the Union of Upper and Lower 
Canada came up for final settlement, and for once 
the Duke took a view so opposite to Peel’s that it 
seemed as if a definite break must come between 
them. Peel was strongly in favour of the Union 
and the Duke as strongly against it.1_ Peel made 
no effort to conciliate or persuade his colleague. 
The Duke, newly risen from the sick-bed, was 
hollow-cheeked, his clothes hung on him, and his 
voice was weak. Peel betrayed neither interest 
nor sympathy, but threw down the glove in the 
House of Commons in a speech which read almost 
likeathreat. ‘‘ I cannot expect others who take 


1 He held the view that the two provinces, once they 
were united, would separate themselves from the Mother 
Country. 
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a different view of the question to adopt my 
opinions, but I adhere to my own, and I cannot 
undertake any responsibility should views ad- 
verse to mine be taken and prevail.” ? For 
some time after this such intercourse as there had 
been between the leaders of the two Houses 
entirely ceased. Arbuthnot’s influence was 
sought by those who saw what a rupture would 
lead to, and he quietly but continuously put the 
different aspects of the question before the Duke. 

Even the ever-charitable Arbuthnot was dis- 
appointed in Peel. He had so much wished that 
Peel could call on the Duke and talk matters 
over. He would not, he said, presume to press 
it, but he told Peel, quite in vain, that it would 
have the best effect. 

It looked as if the Duke’s loyalty to Peel must 
yield this time at least to his strong convictions. 
But what followed showed what, in fact, was the 
strongest conviction ofall. He first pronounced 
against the union of the Canadas ; on the third 
reading of the Bill he gave twenty-seven good 
reasons for voting against it; then, his loyalty 
to Peel submerging all other considerations, he 
advised his hearers to send it back to the House 
of Commons to be further considered. 

The Duke and Peel drew together after this 
episode, and their relations to each other had 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 329. 
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more humanity and kindness in them than 
before. It was well for Peel that he had not 
broken with his colleague, as his last great Par- 
liamentary adventure was not far ahead, when he 
was destined to turn thankfully to the one person 
whose support was as ungrudging as it was effec- 
tive. For although Greville said that the Duke 
was a ruin after his illness, and the Tory peers 
grumbled that they were being led by a dotard, 
they found themselves following him and listen- 
ing to his counsels. Sir James Graham wrote 
that he could not contemplate a Conservative 
Government without the active aid and co-opera- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington, and Aberdeen 
said that the Duke had never given greater ser- 
vices than that session by controlling his unwill- 
ing followers, and refusing to countenancea party 
spirit, which would have led only to a sterile and 
useless controversy. 

When the Government fell by one vote in 1841 
the Duke entered Peel’s new Cabinet without a 
portfolio, and Lord Stanley consented to take 
office. 

Peel’s Government was hampered by a bitter 
load of debt, since for the last five years the 
Whig Government had shown a deficit in their 
budgets. But it gave Peel scope for his courage- 
ous common sense and supreme financial ability. 
He put a sliding scale on wheat and, greatly 
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daring, imposed a sevenpenny income tax. No 
one was pleased by his sliding scale, and the 
income tax raised a storm of incredulous horror. 
The lowering of the import duties, to which some 
of the surplus was devoted, pleased no one, not 
even the Free Traders. Peel was burned in 
effigy as the people’s oppressor, and every one 
said, ‘‘ Will the Duke of Wellington stand this ? ”’ 
He did stand it, and the anger was turned to 
amazement, when each year Peel showed a sur- 
plus instead of a loss. Peel had come into his 
kingdom, and his great work was being done. 
His reputation increased enormously, both in 
England and .on the Contin@ntiiyipse cols 
mediocre,’’ said Baron Stockmar, a severe critic 
of statesmen, ‘“‘I ask Heaven to relieve all 
Ministers within and without Europe of their 
superiority.” 

Sir Robert’s manner was not more gracious, 
and in 1839 Lady de Grey wrote him a letter full 
of good advice. She told him that he was too 
reserved and cautious, after the open and affec- 
tionate manner of Lord Melbourne. But he 
would not change his ways, and the Queen for- 
gave the absence of small talk and came to like 
and depend upon him. 

Peel, in a letter to Arbuthnot, has recorded his 
opinion of the extreme arduousness of a Prime 
Minister’s life, its entire lack of leisure and time 
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for thought. But all the same his mind never 
ceased to work upon great questions, among 
others Free Trade, to which he was slowly 
being converted. He had raised a good deal of 
criticism by abating a little the protective duties, 
but no one suspected, least of all himself, how 
thorough his conversion was to be. 

In August, 1845, the fifth year when revenue 
was in excess of expenditure, quite unexpectedly 
came theIrishfamine. Ireland was bound up with 
the political fate of Peel and the Duke, and was 
to cause the last great political crisis of their 
lives. A disease showed itself in the potato crop 
of the Isle of Wight ; it spread to England, and 
before October was ravaging Ireland. Potatoes, 
which were an agreeable addition to the daily fare 
in England and Scotland, in Ireland were a stark 
necessity, and their loss meant plague, pestilence 
and famine. It was no wonder that Peel was 
troubled. There was something sinister about 
these potatoes. When taken from the ground 
they seemed sound and untouched, but a few 
days afterwards were rotten with disease. 

Peel, already half-converted to Free Trade, 
saw no remedy but opening the ports to foreign 
corn. Wellington was opposed to this, and said 
that he saw little use in opening the ports to 
cheap corn which the Irish would be unable to 
buy, even at a reduced price. He has always 
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been quoted as saying, “ It’s rotten potatoes 
that have done it. They have put Peel in a 
d——d fright.’’ But it was not surprising that 
Peel was alarmed. To add to everything else, 
there was an exceptionally bad harvest in Eng- 
land, and all the experts, who were summoned by 
the Prime Minister to look into the potato dis- 
ease, sent the gravest reports, and predicted not 
only that all potatoes would be ruined that year, 
but that the next year’s crop would also be 
tainted. The Duke, who did not use a word like 
agony lightly, said that he never saw anyone 
suffer such agony as Peel during the Irish famine. 
There are no torments like those of a self-con- 
tained soul, and Peel outwardly seemed more 
silent than usual and more absorbed in thought, 
while inwardly he was racked with anxiety. He 
had a great deal to trouble him. He was the 
head of a party composed largely of landowners 
and agriculturists, pledged to protection as a 
cardinal principle. He had to deal with a situa- 
tion which in his view could only be eased by 
Free Trade. He knew what he would have to 
expect if he proposed this great and far-reaching 
change. Besides the anger of his party, much of 
which would be inarticulate, he would have to 
face a battery of wit and invective, hardly sur- 
passed in all the history of Parliament. 

Young England, whose chief spokesman was 
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Benjamin Disraeli, was genuinely young, fresh 
and enthusiastic. Almost alone it saw the 
tragedy of the industrial revolution, and realized 
the price which was being paid for England’s 
commercial prosperity. Disraeli was supposed 
to admire Peel, but the two were fundamentally 
unsympathetic. He could not forgive Peel for 
formulating no general principles, and for taking 
things as they came. He was at that stage 
an onlooker, socially and politically, and, like 
many onlookers, saw a great deal of the game, 
and was ready with a solution for most of the 
problems of the day. 

After one has read Greville’s amusing dis- 
courses and enjoyed their sub-acid flavour, or 
turned the pages of the busy and intriguing 
Croker’s long letters to his friends and patrons, 
Disraeli’s writings are a revelation. Greville, 
from his secure and not undistinguished position 
in life, enjoyed to the full the luxury of criticism, 
while Croker bustled about, anxious to be friends 
with all the right people. Disraeli also criti- 
cized people and things freely, and was far from 
indifferent to the friendship of the great, but to 
read his paragraphs is like opening a window 
and letting in a fresh wind, stinging but invigor- 
ating, into an airless room. 

He had admired the Duke, holding that the 
readiness with which he had made himself a 
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debater showed the man of genius. He liked his 
‘“ eruff, husky, downright Montaignish naivete.”’ 
“The Duke was determined to be a civilian,” 
and, says Disraeli, “he is as offended if you 
drop a hint that he occasionally wears a uniform, 
as a servant on an off day if you mention the 
word livery.”’1 Had Fate brought them more 
together, they might have been friends. They 
had in common a contempt for easy ways out of 
difficulties, and a distrust for formule as a 
remedy for ills. 

In November, 1845, Peel advised his col- 
leagues to summon Parliament immediately, to 
discuss ‘‘ the maintenance, modification or sus- 
pension of the Corn Laws.’ Only three of the 
Cabinet agreed with Peel.? The Duke said he 
was opposed to opening the ports to corn. But 
he added at once that he would not desert his 
colleague. While the Cabinet continued to 
discuss the subject, Lord John Russell suddenly 
announced his conversion to Free Trade, and 
denounced the Corn Laws as the bane of com- 
merce and the blight of agriculture. 

This put matters on a different footing, 
and when Lord Stanley and the Duke of 
Buccleuch resigned rather than consent to the 
reduction and final repeal of the Corn Laws, Peel 


1 Monypenny, Life of Disraeli, Vol. I, p. 130. 
* Aberdeen, Graham, Sidney Herbert. 
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also resigned, and the Queen sent for Lord John 
Russell. Lord John tried in vain to form a 
Government, but Palmerston declined any post 
except the Foreign Office, and Grey steadily 
refused to enter any Cabinet in which Lord 
Palmerston was Foreign Minister. So Lord John 
gave it up, and the Queen sent for Peel, who 
summoned his colleagues at 9.30 in the evening, 
and announced that he would proceed with 
such measures as were necessary for the public 
safety. 

There was at first a dead silence, broken by 
Lord Stanley saying that he must persevere in 
resigning. In the hush that followed Wellington 
said simply that he thought the Corn Laws were 
a subordinate consideration, and that he was 
delighted that Sir Robert had again put his ser- 
vices at the disposal of the Queen. The Duke 
of Buccleuch, though much agitated, did not 
resign, and the other members agreed again to 
take up the burden of government. 

The Duke stood firmly by Peel, and continued 
tostand. Croker tried his hardest, in a long and 
flattering letter, to drive a wedge between them. 
He began by saying that he believed “ that the 
only trust in the country is in your Grace’s con- 
sistency and firmness,” and continued: “I cannot 
see what right Sir Robert Peel can have to drag 
your Grace through the mire of his changes of 
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opinion.” Croker then touched the real point at 
issue. ‘‘ Youmarked your dissent to Free Trade 
as strongly as he marked his assent.” 1 The 
Duke did not attempt argument in reply. He re- 
marked cryptically that “‘ Iam the retained ser- 
vant of the Sovereign of this Empire. Nobody 
can entertain a doubt of this truth, as applied to 
my professional character. I have invariably, 
up to the last moment, acted accordingly.” The 
fact of the matter was that the Duke’s position 
admitted of no argument. It rested on some- 
thing much deeper than logic. When he stated 
that the good government of the country was 
more important than any Corn Laws, he said 
exactly what he meant. It was all the more 
remarkable, as he was not at all convinced by 
Peel’s arguments. He considered that other and 
better ways might have been found to help the 
distressed Irish. All his sympathies and pre- 
judices were naturally in favour of the land- 
owners and the agriculturists. His view of 
government had an almost mystical quality. In 
his opinion a Government must hold out a pro- 
mise of stability and good administration, and be 
composed of men of high character. It must 
also be trusted and approved by the sovereign. 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government fulfilled these 
ideals, and therefore the Duke was prepared to 
1 Croker, III, p. 50. 
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jettison the prejudices of years to support him 
in power. 

During the time between Peel’s resignation and 
Lord John’s unavailing efforts to make a Govern- 
ment the Queen wrote to the Duke, who was 
reluctant to remain Commander-in-Chief if the 
Whigs came in. It was difficult to be the head 
of the Army and also in opposition to the Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords. But the Queen 
was determined not to lose him. The Prince 
Consort wrote to the Duke: “The Queen 
appeals to the Duke’s so often proved loyalty 
and attachment to her person.” He added 
that it was better for the Queen to do this at 
once, as it was hey Army and there could be no 
further question about it. To the appeal of 
loyalty the Duke could never be unheeding, and 
he could not refuse the Queen. 

The secret of Peel’s conversion had been given 
away to The Times, which announced it prema- 
turely. When he made his speech the House 
was crowded and furiously expectant. But Sir 
Robert had not forgotten the value of tactics. 
He deliberately set out to allay excitement and 
to fatigue the Members’ attention by a long 
recital of arguments. He varied these by pur- 
posely wearisome digressions on subjects like 
the price of bacon, and salt beef for the Navy. 
But no arts could prevent the announcement of 
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his conversion to Free Trade bringing a storm of 
amazement and dismay. It has been said that 
there are two Englands—one black, one green. 
We are now sadly accustomed to a green Eng- 
land which is passive and inarticulate. But in 
1846 the green England represented by land- 
owners and “agrarian knights’’ was still for- 
midable, and they poured forth their disappoint- 
ment and anger. The fury of the debate was 
great, the language heated and vehement. As 
in 1828, the Conservative party was out for blood. 
It waited its opportunity to combine allits forces 
and crush the man who had forced for the second 
time a great and unwelcome change upon it. 
Meanwhile the House of Lords awaited the 
Bill. Even Disraeli could not resist the obvious 
sarcasm that the Duke had drilled it like a guard 
to obey his orders. But the Duke well knew that 
this task would demand all his powers. He real- 
ized the anger and soreness of the landowners, 
and as he stood up before them, well past his 
threescore years and ten, his words were not 
commanding but pleading. ‘“‘ [am aware that I 
address your Lordships with all your prejudices 
against me, but even on this night, possibly the ~ 
last on which I shall ever address you, I will not 
omit to counsel you as to the vote you should 
give on this occasion.’’1 Their faces very prob- 
° Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 352. 
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ably were stony and blank, and he added falter- 
ingly, “ I did, my lords, think that a Government 
in which Her Majesty would have confidence was 
of greater importance than any opinion ofanyin- 
dividual upon the Corn Law or any other Law.” 
Something in the Duke’s speech went home to 
the men who listened to him. Most of them had 
seen Governments rise and fall, and the Duke’s 
plea to support a Government which they knew 
to be honest and capable made them pause and 
consider. The evident depth of his feeling and 
the urgency of his appeal moved them strangely. 
They debated into the small hours of the morn- 
ing, but their decision was a foregone conclusion ; 
they could not turn their back on what might be 
their leader’s last appeal. At 5.30 they divided 
and gave the Government a majority of 47. 
A handful of workmen were standing in the 
early morning outside the House of Lords. 
They cheered the Duke as he came out and 
called, “‘ God bless you, Duke.” But he only 
erunted, “‘ For Heaven’s sake, people, let me get 
on my horse,” being in no mood for compliments. 
Disraeli’s invective became every day more 
searching and deadly.’ Peel, like a stately bat- 
tleship, powerless against the torpedoes of the 
submarines, presented a large surface for attack. 
His Government broke up on the Irish Coercion 
1 Disraeli in 1867 successfully imitated Peel’s tactics. . 
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Bill, friends and enemies alike contributing to its 
downfall. The behaviour of the Conservatives, 
which helped to put the Whigs in power for many 
years, was a strong contrast to the Duke’s. 
He was sorrowfully indignant and wrote to 
Peel: “I would not allow this blackguard 
combination to break up the Government. I 
would prefer to dissolve the Parliament, and if 
your Government is to fall it will at least fall 
with honour.” 3 

The political wheel has many circuits, but 
when Peel fell from power he returned no more. 
On July 2nd, 1850, he died of injuries after a fall 
from his horse. The whole people mourned for 
him. Peel had never courted popularity and his 
great gifts were neither glittering nor showy. 
But the nation was deeply impressed by the fact » 
that the man, who has been named the greatest 
Member of Parliament, valued Parliament’s 
approbation as a small thing, compared to what 
he felt to be right for his country. 

Sir Robert has told us plainly in his Apologia 
that it was impossible to reconcile the repeal of 
the Corn Laws by him with the keeping together 
of the Conservative party. “‘I had no hesita- 
tion in sacrificing the subordinate object,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ and with it my own political interest,” 
and the country did not doubt it. 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 353. 
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The Duke rose in the Lords when Peel died. 
He was so shaken with emotion that he could 
hardly speak. In his plain way he began a 
eulogy of the dead statesman with the words, 
“Tn all the course of my acquaintance ”’ (which 
was perhaps the right word for their friendship) 
“with Sir Robert Peel, I never knew a man in 
whose truth and justice I had a more lively con- 
fidence. ... Imneversawin the whole course of 
my life the slightest reason for suspecting that he 
stated anything which he did not believe to be 
the fact.” Peel, pilloried in his lifetime as the 
arch-deceiver of his party, would have been 
pleased by this tribute from his old companion- 
in-arms. 


lpi. V OLLI, .p. 7372. 


Chapter VII 
PRIVATE LIFE 


I 


X 71TH the fall of Sir Robert Peel’s adminis- 
tration, Wellington’s official life was 

over. He was destined to see five years of Whig, 
and a few months of Tory, government. Lord 
John Russell held office from 1847 till February, 
1852, when Lord Derby became Prime Minister. 
The Derby Ministry was called “‘ The Who-Who 
Ministry,” since the Duke, deafer than ever at 
eighty-two, tried in vain to hear, and recall the 
names of the men of whom it was composed. As 
each fresh name was loudly communicated to him 
he cried, “Who? Who?” in eager interrogation. 
It was characteristic of Wellington that, while 
he dreaded what democracy might involve, he 
never allowed himself to be despondent about the 
future. A correspondent deplored the dark 
spirit of egotism which pervaded all classes, and 
the Duke answered with his old spirit: “ We 


must continue in tranquil and silent contempt to 
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defend our rights, and when the day comes we 
shall as usual save our country.’”’! He was as 
good as his word. Like a veteran war horse 
responding to a trumpet call, he consented at 
once, when invited to attend a meeting of the 
Cabinet in 1848. The Ministers were much agi- 
tated; half a million Chartists proposed to 
march to London and present an alarming peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, signed by four 
million names. The Cabinet session, at which 
the Duke was present, was a long one. The 
defences of, London were discussed, and all were 
struck by the Duke’s alertness and instant grasp 
of the situation. In this, his last campaign, he 
showed again the qualities which had made him 
famous. He advised that no military force 
should be used except in the last resort, that the 
police should muster in strength, but that the sol- 
diers should be invisible. The Bank, Somerset 
House and the Mint were secretly garrisoned. 
The Guards were reinforced by three other regi- 
ments ; steamers waited on the river ready to 
bring up more troops ata moment’s notice. But 
London only saw the police and the special con- 
stables patrolling their beats. The enlistment 
for special constables in all classes had been 
universal and enthusiastic, and Louis Napoleon 
found himself patrolling the same street as his 


1 Raikes, Private Journal (1861), p. 368. 
15 
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cook. As at the lines of Torres Vedras, all had 
been done as secretly and silently as possible. 
But it was whispered everywhere that the Duke 
of Wellington was organizing the defences of 
London. 

These were peaceful days. Since 1815 Eng- 
land had seen no war. But the Peninsular 
veterans were there to tell tales of Talavera and 
Vimeiro, of hard marches, of victories snatched 
from the clutches of defeat, of the invincible 
tramp of the British soldier. The name of Well- 
ington held fear and a kind of magic. 

The police faced the vast mob, which, not un- 
willingly, dispersed. The petition arrived at the 
House of Commons, not borne by victorious 
Chartists, but in a cab escorted by constables. 
Every one drew a breath of relief. The alarm in 
London at the advance of the Chartists had been 
considerable. Even that level-headed Scot, 
Lord Campbell, expected a provisional Govern- 
ment and a republic by the following Monday.' 
He told his fears to the Duke, and was much 
annoyed when the latter assured him that on 
Monday they would be as quiet as they were at 
that hour. He wrote angrily to a friend that the 
Duke was never famous for knowing the state 
of the public mind. What he said when the 
Duke’s words proved true is not recorded. 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 368. 
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II 


Wellington’s home life had been a subject of 
continuous interest to both his well-wishers and 
detractors. But the most penetrating failed to 
perceive that they were talking of something 
' which scarcely existed. The gods, in their gifts 
to him, had denied him that treasure of the 
humble, the intimate background of life which is 
called home. An American wit has said of a 
famous contemporary that he had no more pri- 
vacy than a gold-fish. The Duke, had he heard 
it, might have smiled at its aptness to himself, 
for he felt keenly that his life was not only lived 
in the service, but in the eye, of the public. 
Wherever he was, whether in London, Strath- 
fieldsaye, or Walmer, the world crowded in 
upon him from every side. He could not leave 
Apsley House on foot or on horseback without a 
knot of spectators forming to watch him. If he 
took children to the Zoo, crowds pressed uncom- 
fortably close to him. He could hardly dine out 
on a Sunday evening without the upholders of 
strict Sunday observance writing to chide him 
for showing a bad example to the world. It 
was a hard fate, for he did not care for this form 
of admiration. The adulation of the mob was 
specially distasteful since 1831. There isa story 
that once when cheered by crowds he pointed 
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scornfully to the iron shutters of Apsley House, 
put up during the Reform crisis.1 

Once, when standing opposite Apsley House 
in the evening, in Piccadilly, the Duke was hesi- 
tating on the kerb-stone. A gentleman nearly 
as old as himself made some demonstration of 
assisting him to cross the road, endeavouring to 
check the tide of cabs. When the Duke reached 
the gate of his house he touched his hat and said, 
“Tthank you, sir.” The elderly stranger immedi- 
ately uncovered. Holding his hat at his knee, he 
addressed the Duke as follows: “ My Lord, I 
have passed a long and not uneventful life, but 
never did I hope to reach the day when I might 
be of the slightest assistance to the greatest man 
that ever lived.”” The Duke looked at him 
calmly, and in a voice not in the least choked 
by emotion, replied, “‘ Don’t be a damned fool ! ” 
and walked into Apsley House. 

On the other hand, the Duke never suffered 
from that most painful tragedy of age, which is 
left on one side while the world of youth passes 
by, unheeding or contemptuous. Groups of 
children stood expectantly round him at break- 
fast time to receive the seals and stamps from 
the envelopes of his vast piles of letters. His 
great-nephews and nieces, and, indeed, all chil- 
dren, loved to stay with him. He was at once 

1 Sir W. Fraser, Words on Wellington, p. 98. 
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their friend, comforter and refuge. If they dis- 
pleased their parents they flew to the Duke for 
protection. When they were accused of making 
more noise than usual, they pleaded that they 
were acting the Battle of Waterloo for the con- 
queror’s especial benefit. My aunt and uncle, 
the two elder children of Lady Robert Gros- 
venor, recalled in their old age a visit to 
Walmer. They complained one day to the Duke 
with childish vehemence that the postman had 
brought them no letters. He made little com- 
ment, but the next day a small sheaf of corres- 
pondence arrived for each child, all of which he 
had written in his own hand.t Older people 
approached the master of the house with some 
trepidation when he was in an irritable and impa- 
tient mood, but children had never the slightest 
hesitation in going to him and demanding any- 
thing they happened to want. One of their 
greatest joys was to see the table ready for one 
of his great banquets, laid out with all his famous 


1Mr. F. J. Hudleston in Warriors in Undress, p. 14, 
writes: “‘ Lord Stanhope said of him that he was fond of 
children, and particular mention is made of his kindness to 
Oggy and Bo. ... This is all very well, but were the 
children fond of him?’’ I am able to say that I know 
that they were fond of the Duke. I have often heard my 
uncle and aunt (“ Oggy’’ and “ Bo’’) tell this story, and 
speak of the Duke’s merits as a playfellow and charm as 
a host to all children and young people. 
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plate. He went to children’s parties and never 
forgot any treats, great or small, which would 
please his small adherents. 

But it is melancholy to record that his manner 
to his own sons was either peremptory or distant. 
The Duke arranged their education with meticu- 
lous care, but he was neither their confidant nor 
playfellow. This was partly due to the fact that 
his tolerance and sympathy for youth and its 
problems increased with every year of his life. 
Lord Charles Wellesley’s children were treated 
with an indulgent affection by their grandfather, 
for which Lord Charles would have looked in 
vain. 

This estrangement was partly due to the be- 
haviour of the Duchess, who, afraid of the Duke 
herself, taught her children to fear him. Their 
marriage, as we have seen, had begun on his side 
with an impulse of mistaken chivalry, which gave 
way to less noble feelings of exasperation and 
resignation. On the Duchess’s side there was a 
pathetic admiration and affection. When they 
returned from their honeymoon Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was seated on the box seat of the 
carriage and his wife sat alone inside. She 
remained always something of a passenger in 
the coach of his life. 

Lady Catherine Pakenham belonged to a hos- 
pitable and affectionate family who were much 
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interested in cribbage, genealogies and matri- 
mony. Life, which for Kitty Pakenham had 
been a simple affair, slowly darkened for the 
- Duchess of Wellington. She had her moments 
of triumph and exaltation when, her sons at her 
side, she was cheered by the crowd after one of 
the Peninsular victories. But she had no real 
peace or inward happiness. As a young woman 
she bore herself with a graceful simplicity. 
Maria Edgeworth was a neighbour of the Long- 
fords in Ireland, and she was, with her sister, 
invited to tea at Apsley House when on a visit to 
London. “ Nothing,’ wrote Miss Edgeworth, 
“could be more like Kitty Pakenham ; the plates 
of shamrocks on the table. Asshe came forward 
to meet me she gave a bunch to me, pressing my 
hand and saying, ‘ Vous en étes digne.’ ”’ 1 

As the Duchess grew older she became more 
ineffective and formal. No strange thing, per- 
haps. She was condemned to live in great 
houses, entertaining large parties of every kind 
of notability. She was forced to see nearly 
every woman making efforts to please the Duke 
and attract his notice. She had not sufficient 
strength of character to dominate her surround- 
ings. She even failed to take her rightful place 
as hostess, and appeared ill at ease if she was 
forced to go into dinner on the arm of an Ambas- 

1 Edgeworth, Life and Letters, Vol. I, p. 265. 
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sador or a Royal personage. If possible she 
talked to her boys’ tutor, or in the country to 
one of her neighbours. She usually sat apart 
from her guests, dressed both in summer and in 
winter in white muslin with no ornaments or 
jewels. But her more observant guests noticed 
that whenever possible she peered through her 
eye-glasses lovingly at the Duke. 

Sir Robert Peel, coming down early to break- 
fast one morning at Strathfieldsaye, found him- 
self alone with the Duchess. She was uneasy 
about the Duke’s health, and when Sir Robert 
tried to reassure her she burst into tears, saying, 
“Tam so short-sighted that I cannot remark his 
features. JI can only judge his colour, and when 
I look at that precious face it seems to be very 
pale.” Peel was deeply moved, and in writing 
to his wife related the incident, adding some 
severe comments on those who tried to usurp the 
Duchess’s place.1 But even in her pathos there 
lurked futility. Instead of making the most of 
the present she looked longingly back to the past, 
and re-read and wept over the Duke’s love letters 
to her. Unfortunately she often chose the 
occasion for this tenderness when he waited for 
her impatiently, watch in hand, to go out to 
some important function. 

But the greatest barrier between Wellington 

1 Private Letters of Sir Robert Peel, ed. George Peel, p. 96. 
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and his wife was her utter inability to be straight- 
forward. After years of married life the Duchess 
still so entirely misread the Duke’s character, 
that she thought it her mission in life to minimize 
and conceal all difficulties from him. She often 
took her astonished guests aside saying, ‘‘ Don’t 
tell the Duke this, now mind, don’t tell the 
Duke ”’ about some trivial accident, a fire which 
had gone out, or some bread which tasted bitter. 
She never succeeded in telling the truth about 
her household expenditure, and after her death 
the Duke had to meet bills which he thought had 
been settled long ago. 

The Duchess’s influence over her sons had the 
effect of alienating them from their father. She 
urged them not to tell him of their debts or any- 
thing else which might vex him. “ The poor 
Duchess,’ Lady Shelley pityingly remarked, 
“was the slave of her sons. She even carried 
their bats and fishing rods for them, and earned 
their pity rather than their gratitude.” Her 
mind, in more congenial circumstances, would 
have been happily set on the little simple things 
of life. In one of her rare letters she writes to 
Lady Shelley: ‘ I am sorry to tell you that our 
bonny black hen died one day, but not till she 
had laid a multitude of eggs and left us a family 
of black pullets. The black cock isin health and 
spirits. The boys return to Eton in a few days. 
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I am sure, had you seen them, you would have 
concluded that the only school in the world is 
Bion, 

Miss Edgeworth was summoned to Apsley 
House by a pencilled note a few days before the 
Duchess died. She was lying on a sofa, her head 
on a huge pillow, her face almost invisible under 
her lace cap. For a moment the Kitty Paken- 
ham expression appeared on the little shrunken 
face as she smiled at Miss Edgeworth. Opposite 
her couch hung the gold shield, the gift of the 
city of London, an imitation of the Shield of 
Achilles, with all the Duke’s victories embossed 
on the margin. On the other side hung the 
massive plate given by Portugal, which could not 
be lifted without machinery. At either end of 
the room in tall glass cases were ranged the ser- 
vices of Dresden china presented by the Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Prussia. Miss Edge- 
worth was deeply touched by this frail shadow of 
the laughing girl she had once known, a shadow 
whose thoughts were filled only with her hus- 
band’s past glories and achievements.2 She had 
no idea that the end was so near, and was shocked 
on calling at Apsley House a few days later to 
hear that the Duchess had died. The Duchess’s 
maid gave Miss Edgeworth a lock of her hair. It 


1 Shelley, Vol. II, p: zoo. 
2 Edgeworth, Life and Letters, Vol. II, p. 174. 
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was silver grey, all but a few light brown strands 
which recalled the beautiful girl. Miss Edge- 
worth had more than once exclaimed with emo- 
tion that the Duchess was always Kitty Paken- 
ham to her friends. It was true. She had 
always remained sweet Kitty Pakenham and no 
more, and in that lay the tragedy of her life and 
the Duke’s. 
II 

There were other ladies. It was not the least 
part of the Duchess’s ill fortune that Mrs. 
Arbuthnot should have possessed all the quali- 
ties which she lacked. 

Harriet Arbuthnot had been married for 
several years when she first met the Duke of 
Wellington in Paris after Waterloo. She was 
then in the first flush of her beauty and grace. 
She was interested in politics, and a quiet and 
sympathetic listener. She gave the Duke that 
understanding and sympathy for which he had 
always sought in a woman, and his devotion to 
her was obvious from the first. To the day of 
his death he wore a miniature of Mrs. Arbuthnot 
suspended round his neck by a thin chain of 
plaited hair. She looks out from her portrait, 
with dark eyes which are wistful and at the same 
time a little watchful. Under the smooth bands 
of brown hair her forehead is broad and her 
mouth has firmness as well as beauty in its 
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curves. Her grace and poise suggest that she 
was a listener and observer. 

From her childhood Harriet Fane had lived 
in the society of clever people. When as a 
young girl she married Charles Arbuthnot, who 
was older than herself, she was constantly in the 
company of men whose interests were the high 
affairs of state. She soon showed that, although 
she was young, she was also exceptionally dis- 
creet, and Lord Castlereagh and Charles Arbuth- 
not talked openly before her about the most 
secret matters. She had no nerves and a calm 
good temper. When the Duke asked for her 
opinion she gave it honestly, and expressed her- 
self clearly and well. He knew that at her house 
he would find complete calm and quiet, and he 
frequently interviewed people there when he did 
not wish the thing to get into the newspapers. 
The doors of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s house in Carlton 
Terrace were never closed to the Duke, but if 
other visitors came to see her while he was there, 
they were always admitted, and no parade of 
secrecy was made. When the two walked up 
Regent Street it was arm-in-arm, without any 
self-consciousness. 

This friendship was not likely to pass without 
comment and scandalous surmises, and shrugs 
and nods followed the two wherever they went. 
Charles Arbuthnot was freely accused of profit- 
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ing by the Duke’s devotion to his wife, and peo- 
ple mentioned her in their letters as “‘ that 
horrid little Mrs. A.”’ Lady Cowper wrote to her 
brother in 1823 about the Duke: ‘“‘ People say 
he is more than ever in love with Mrs. Arbuth- 
not. I wish Lady Jersey would made a diver- 
sion.” Lady Jersey tried her best. In another 
letter Lady Cowper says: “ Lady Jersey thinks 
no more of politics. All her thoughts are how 
to catch the D. All ambition, and yet as eager 
as if it was love. He gave her a fine diamond 
ring which she wears constantly on her finger or 
neck. He is delighted and laughs at it.” Lady 
Jersey was famous for her energy and vitality 
and her merciless wish to entertain important 
people at her house. Lady Granville, who saw 
her contemporaries in a light so dispassion- 
ate as to be almost cruel, has left us many 
sketches of Lady Jersey. In one letter to her 
sister she writes: “Lady Jersey sits netting 
and raving. Her countenance is so stern and 
political that it affects her beauty.’ And 
again: “‘ I wish we were both like Lady Jersey, 
without a grain of feeling, and with a quantity of 
imaginary grievances. We should cry a great 
deal, as she does, but never be in the least out of 
spirits or subdued.”’ ? When the Duke called 


1 Lady Airlie, Lady Palmerston and her Times, Vol. 1, p.106. 
2 Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, Vol. I, p. 197. 
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upon Lady Jersey she always denied herself to 
other visitors, at the same time letting the whole 
world know that he had been to see her. He was 
amused by her, and flattered, but returned with 
‘relief from looking at her bright eyes and coral 
necklaces to Mrs. Arbuthnot’s quiet presence. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot’s own opinions and feelings 
have so far only been revealed to us in the few 
letters which she wrote to Lady Shelley. Lady 
Shelley says of her that she was devoid of 
womanly passions, and had a man-like sense. 
They certainly do not read like the letters of a 
woman engaged in an amorous intrigue. In 
February, 1820, after the Cato Street conspiracy, 
we find her writing: 


“One never feels the value of anything until the possi- __ 


bility of losing it has been fixed upon one, and really, this 
morning, when I thought of the possibility of the Duke 
having been murdered, it made me quite sick. And my 
dear Lord C.,1 whom I love so much—he and the D. were 
the principal objects of the conspirators. I don’t believe 
you know Lord C. as well as I do. He is the best, the 
most excellent creature that ever lived, and does not deserve 
any human being should lift a hand against him. Don’t 
be shocked at my expressing myself so warmly, but really 
out of my own immediate family they are the two men I 
love bestin the world. I feel pleasure, too, in writing to you 
upon this, for I know you feel towards the Duke as I do.”’ 2 


In 1828 she describes an evening spent with 
the Duke. 
1 Castlereagh. 2 Shelley, Vol. II, p. 176. 
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“T must now write to you about the D. which will 
interest you more than anything. What do you think of 
his having dined with me {¢éte-d-téte yesterday ? I was 
going to dine alone and he also, so he came down here. 
Est ce que ca blesse les convenances? Idon’t care. I think 
we are old enough now, and it was made quite proper 
by my old governess coming home before we had done 
dinner. Poor fellow, the moment he had had some coffee 
he sat down and read, and wrote papers till past twelve 
o’clock at night. I told him he would very soon have 
no eyes left. The Duchess goes out of town to-day, and 
we dine with him in the old comfortable way downstairs.’’! 


Mrs. Arbuthnot, Lady Shelley, and the Duke 
had formed themselves into a very happy and 
intimate little coterie, and corresponded in 
terms of easy badinage. They were very ex- 
clusive. We find the Duke writing in 1825 to 
Lady Shelley about some lady: “... Al 
though she is a very pleasant and pretty person 
to have in society, she is not exactly of our old 
association, yours, the Tyrant’s, and mine, and 
we must not have an interloper of that descrip- 
tion.” Mrs. Arbuthnot was always spoken of 
as the Tyrant—Wellington the slave. She pre- 
tended to be jealous of Lady Shelley, and, when- 
ever the Duke stayed at Maresfield without the 
Arbuthnots, professed alarm and consternation. 
As a fact, she was never jealous of any woman, 
and she laughed heartily over Lady Jersey’s 
attempts to attract the Duke; but she was 

1 Ibid. Vol. II, p. 133. 
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always watchful to see what men gained his 
confidence. His mind was her kingdom, and 
she saw to it that no one invaded it. 

But few people realized this, and gave the 
whole affair the more obvious interpretation. 
It must be admitted that both the Duke and 
Mrs. Arbuthnot had an unusual indifference to the 
world’s opinion, and did nothing to divert the 
scandal of tongues. It was widely known that, 
whenever he wished to see her, Mrs. Arbuthnot 
would give up any engagement, however im- 
portant. They sat next each other at dinner, 
and at country houses they often all three 
arrived together. Sir Robert Peel wrote to his 
wife from Sudbourne that Mrs. Arbuthnot took 
her place at dinner by the Duke as a matter of 
course, and Lady Strachan that next to Lord 
Hertford. His much-married soul was 
affrighted, and he added: “I long to be back 
again. I turn away from the fifteen little black 
teapots which I see spread out on the breakfast- 
table.” To which Lady Peel only replied that 
“She could not understand how such a small 
house could hold so many people within its 
adulterous walls.”’ } 

But so far as the Duke and Mrs. Arbuthnot 
were concerned Lady Peel was perhaps wrong. 


1 Private Letters of Sir Robert Peel, ed. George Peel, 
pp. 62-3. 
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Lady Shelley, whose perceptions were made 
extremely acute by her own devotion to the 
Duke, wrote after Mrs. Arbuthnot’s death: 
' “Their intimacy may have given gossips excuse 
for scandal, but I who knew them both so well, 
am convinced that the Duke was not her lover. 
He admired her very much, for she had a man- 
like sense, but Mrs. Arbuthnot was devoid of 
womanly passion, and was above all a loyal and 
truthful woman.” Gleig also disbelieved the 
gossip and thought their relation that rare thing, 
‘a fine and lasting friendship. Lady Salisbury, 
whose clear-sighted vision was hard to dazzle, 
wrote at Mrs. Arbuthnot’s death: “It is a 
dreadful loss to him, for whether there is any 
foundation or not for the stories usually be- 
lieved about the early part of their zaison, she 
was certainly now become to him no more than 
a tried and valued friend. Her houses was his 
home, and with all his glory and Sie ae he 
never had a home.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot died of cholera in 1834. The 
Duke was staying at Hatfield when an express 
reached him with the news of her death. He 
collapsed on a sofa andsobbed.1. Next morning 
he left early and travelled post-haste to Mr. 
Arbuthnot, who, from that time on became one 
of the Duke’s chief cares. He watched over him 


1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 296. 
16 
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with anxious solicitude, and finally persuaded 
him to leave Carlton Terrace and come to live at 
Apsley House. They were never apart for long. 
“Our two dear old gentlemen are together on 
the ramparts,” his housekeeper at Walmer re- 
marked to a visitor. While he took care of her 
husband, any wish of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s was care- 
fully remembered by the Duke, and any relation 
of hers, however uncongenial, was welcome at 
Strathfieldsaye. 

We have only brief and casual glimpses of 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, a line here and there in memoirs, 
a few revealing touches in her letters to Lady 
Shelley ; that is all. We see her playing whist 
with the Duke late into the evening, under 
critical glances; or listening with her head 
turned, her grave brown eyes flattering some 
garrulous talker that she is agreeing with him ; 
or at her country house with her old nurse, enjoy- 
ing being called Miss Harriet ; or again, writing 
to Lady Shelley a laughing apology for preferring 
men to women as guests in her house. 

In her lack of sentimentality, her absorbing 
passion for high politics, and her power of giving 
definite and unbiased judgments, MHarriet 
Arbuthnot much resembled the Duke. They 
had the same interest in the tactics and stategy 
of politicians. Wellington knew that he could 
talk to the Tyrant on the gravest matters, while 
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she listened with an interest as acute as it was 
sympathetic. She was an ideal companion for 
a man who valued greatly these qualities in a 
woman. In one of his many conversations 
with Lady Salisbury she asked him, in passing, 
whether Lady Peel had any influence over her 
iewende «INO, he replied, “she is not a 
clever woman. Peel had no wish to marry a 
clever woman.’ “It is very curious,” re- 
marked Lady Salisbury, “‘ that a man of ability 
should not care to have a wife capable of enter- 
ing into subjects in which he takes an interest.”’ 
“ Aye,’ said the Duke, ‘and of anticipating 
one’s meaning. That is what a clever woman 
does ; she sees what you mean.’’? 

Mrs. Arbuthnot remains to us a charming and 
provocative riddle. We surmise that the Duke 
had for her a feeling that was unique in his life. 
How far she returned it we shall never be cer- 
tain. Were she and the Duke lovers who early 
settled down to a compromise? Or was the 
Duke ardent, and she cold and prudent or 
devoted to her husband ? Or, again, was this 
friendship fine gold, unalloyed by anything 
base ? All we know is that Harriet Arbuthnot 
seems to have been entirely beloved and trusted 
by Charles Arbuthnot, who gave the Duke 
nearly a lifetime of devotion and _ service. 

1 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 260. 
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Together they made a trio which was as con- 
genial as it was inseparable. 

So our judgment must remain gently in sus- 
pense. Our eyes are not clouded by jealousy, 
as were those of many of her contemporaries. 
We, who cherish the Duke’s memory, can only 
feel gratitude to one who gave him something 
of a home life, and who in doing so risked her 
own good name. 

Lady Shelley’s friendship with the Duke was 
clouded for nearly three years by a most un- 
fortunate misunderstanding. In 1847 the Duke 
wrote confidentially to Sir John Burgoyne, 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, a letter - 
pointing out the dangerously defenceless con- 
dition of England. Sir John did not realize that 
the letter was intended to be strictly confidential, 
and, struck by the alarming truth of the state- 
ments, showed it to several people, among whom 
was Lady Shelley. Lady Shelley, ardent and 
enthusiastic, not only talked a great deal about 
the letter, but had copies made of it and circulated 
them, and wrote to many of her friends repeat- 
ing what the Duke had said. She drew down 
on herself the most severe rebuke. Wellington 
was very angry. He had, as Commander-in- 
Chief, sent a private communication to a sub- 
ordinate. He had no wish to start a public dis- 
cussion, and to make things worse his letter got 
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into the newspapers. The Duke vented his 
wrath on Sir John Burgoyne and Lady Shelley. 

In the end the estrangement was put an end 
to by the tact and humour of Sir John Shelley. 
He happened to meet the Duke at a party. It 
took some boldness to approach the conqueror 
of Waterloo, who was extremely unapproach- 
able, and whose last letter to Lady Shelley had 
been severe and sarcastic in the extreme. 
“Good evening, Duke,’”’ said Sir John. ‘ Do 
you know, it has been said, by someone who 
must have been present, that the cackling of 
geese once saved Rome. I have been thinking 
that the cackling of my old goose may yet save 
England.” ‘The Duke burst out laughing. ‘By 
G d, Shelley,” he said. ‘ You are right. 
Give me your honest hand.”’ The Duke went 
back to Apsley House, wrote Lady Shelley a 
playful letter, and all was well. 





Lady Mornington, the Duke’s mother, played 
butasmallpartinhishfe. Greville,inhismemoirs, 
accuses him of neglecting to go and see her. 
‘Certainly her death, at the age of ninety-three, 
seems to have raised neither comment nor regret 
in her family. Almost her only recorded say- 
ing is, when seeing the Duke at the theatre in 
Dublin, after a long absence, “‘ Why, there is my 
ugly boy, Arthur.”’ 
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She was an unobtrusive figure in the world. 
As she sat in the crowd at the opening ceremony 
of Waterloo Bridge, gazing at Wellington and 
the brilliant staff who surrounded him, her 
neighbours at the ceremony had no idea of the 
identity of the quiet little old lady beside them. 
In her portraits she is shown reclining in a chair, 
draped in an ermine cape, while around her 
stand busts and portraits of her famous sons, 
and we seem to surprise something which is not 
far from boredom in her face and attitude. 


To some of us the times in which Wellington 
lived are more vivid than our own. We have 
sat on the box beside Mr. Weller’s shawl- 
swathed figure, and loitered in inn yards with 
Sam. Weare wholly familiar with the etiquette 
of arrival and departure from an inn. Lodging 
houses and a debtors’ prison are known to us 
in every detail. While Canning was beginning 
his brief career as Prime Minister, Mr. Pick- 
wick was starting on his immortal journey, 
and Lord Goderich’s tears were shed almost 
simultaneously with Job Trotter’s. 

Wellington’s life was in a different setting— 
of Courts and great affairs, stately houses and a 
magnificent and rigid social hierarchy. But our 
intimate knowledge of the everyday life of his 
time helps our understanding. We have the 
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high lights of riches and fashion thrown up 
against the contrasting poverty and squalor. 
The two civilizations were not always visible to 
each other. Princess Lieven said that for her 
part she could hardly believe the tales of distress 
in England. She had seen nothing of it. In 
the surroundings in which she lived this was 
probably true. 

Harriette Wilson gives us a picture of fashion- 
able society as seen from the half-world. Her 
journal reminds us of a visit to the wings of 
a theatre, after a brilliant and imposing per- 
formance. The scenery, which we admired so 
much from the stalls, is backed by dingy can- 
vas, the floor sends up clouds of dust, and under 
the garish light the paint stands out crudely on 
the actors’ faces. Harriette’s memoirs are 
written in a colloquial style. She begins by 
telling us that she was witness of her mother’s 
unhappiness in marriage, and that she had finally 
made up her mind before the age of ten years old 
to live as free as air from any restraint but that 
of her own conscience. Happily her conscience 
was a biddable one, and its restraint light and 
intermittent. 

According to Harriette’s own account, she was 
visited by all the most fashionable and dis- 
tinguished men of the day, including the Duke 
and Lord Wellesley. Her journal is an unlovely 
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record of unpaid debts, broken promises and 
recriminations ; pleasure parties, which finish 
in scenes; violent love-making which ends in 
partings that would be heart-rending, if Har- 
riette’s regrets were less obviously mercenary. 
She describes the Duke on his return from Spain. 
She alleges that he paid her debts, barely listened 
to her conversation, and never answered any of 
her questions, and that when she proposed to 
publish her memoirs he threatened prosecution. 
Harriette was furiously angry and abused him 
with all the venom of which she was capable. 
It is impossible to rely on any of her statements, 
and it is very difficult to take anything she says 
seriously. Her language and abuse are the con- 
ventions of the gutter. 

Sir Walter Scott has left us a few lines about 
Harriette. “I think I once supped in her com- 
pany at Mat Lewis’s, where the company, as the 
Duke said to Lucio, chanced to be fairer than 
honest! She was far from beautiful, but a 
smart, saucy girl with good eyes and dark hair, 
and the manners of a wild schoolboy.”’ He adds 
that “ there is some good retailing of conversa- 
tions, in which the style of the speaker, so far as 
is known to me, is exactly imitated.” Sir 
Walter’s comment is cautious, but he makes us 
realize that it would have been easy for Harriette 
to invent a great deal which passed between her 
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and the Duke, his style of conversation and repu- 
tation being so well known and easy to imitate. 
It has always been supposed that the Duke’s 
standards were no higher than those of the other 
men of his time. His open intimacy with Mrs. 
Arbuthnot and Harriette Wilson’s stories have 
had a great deal to do with this reputation. The 
times of George IV were no age of chivalry. 
Neither political party had a monopoly of virtue. 
Lady Campbell wrote to Miss Eden: “ Emily, 
does it strike you that vices are wonderfully 
prolific among the Whigs? There are such 
countless illegitimates among them, such a tribe 
of children of the mist .. .’”} ! 
Wellington had great temptations. To be 
noticed by him was to any woman a compli- 
ment, and anybody whom he appeared to favour 
at once leapt into fame. His most ordinary 
letters were cherished as heirlooms. It was a 
distinction even to have spoken to him, and there 
was something about him that pleased the most 
exacting of women. Even the terrifying Lady 
Granville remarked: “I quite love the Duke of 
Wellington. He is neither an agreeable man, 
nor, in my eyes, a heros de roman, but he is 
the most unpretending, perfectly natural and 
amiable person I have ever met with.’” 


1 Miss Eden’s Letters, p. 79. 
2 Letters of Harriet, Countess Granville, Vol. I, p. 149. 
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But in the gallery of portraits of the regi- 
ment of women with whom his name has been 
associated, there is one whose association with 
him was so strange that it makes us rub our eyes 
and wonder if we are reading of another man. 

One of the many inconveniences of great fame 
lies in 1ts magnetic attraction for those whose 
mental balance is uncertain. They flutter in its 
light like moths in a circle of lamplight. The 
Duke, in the course of his life, received an end- 
less number of letters from lunatics, and was 
completely familiar with this aspect of his con- 
spicuous position. But he would have shown 
contemptuous amazement, if he had been told 
that for seventeen years he would correspond 
with someone who carried religion to the point of 
mania. 

Miss J. (we are never told more of her name), 
having so successfully converted a criminal that 
even the newspapers praised her, turned her 
attention to the Duke of Wellington. Her 
ignorance of public affairs was so extreme, that 
she was not aware that he had conquered Bona- 
parte, but only knew of him as a prominent 
statesman, who, she assumed, was in dire need 
of conversion. She wrote to the Duke, who 
replied by return of post. She sent him a Bible 
which he was not so quick in acknowledging. 
An interview was then arranged. 
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Miss J. was extremely handsome and twenty 
years of age. In spite of the fact that when he 
first saw her, she was in an old “turned ”’ green 
merino gown, and, to use her own phrase, not 
“ decorated in any way to attract attention,” 
her beauty impressed him so much that he ex- 
claimed several times, “ Oh, how I love you.” 
She showed him a large Bible and pointed to the 
verse, ““ You must be born again.” At their 
next meeting he said, “‘ This must be for life,” 
and she answered, “‘ If it is the will of God.”’ 

Miss J. was a complete self-deceiver. Her in- 
dignation when she realized that the Duke’s 
warmth of language conveyed no proposal of 
marriage was profound, and makes it plain that 
her wish to convert him did not exclude the 
wish to become Duchess of Wellington. After 
an interminable letter full of the most exalted 
sentiments, Wellington’s reply is like a douche of 
icy water. ‘‘ The commands,” he said, “ of all 
others that we ought to obey, are those dictated 
to us by our social relations. What would be 
said if I, a man of seventy years of age nearly, 
were to take in marriage a lady young enough to 
be my granddaughter ? ”’ 

The astounding correspondence went on, 
punctuated by visits, occupying a corner of the 
Duke’s mind unknown to his family, or friends, 
or the statesmen he saw daily, like an odd little 
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craft hidden in a harbour unseen amid the mass 
of stately vessels. The friendship had many ups 
and downs. In 1836 the Duke made a great 
effort to break off the correspondence, entirely 
without success. He had hurt his knee riding, 
and Miss J., on reading of the accident in the 
papers, had made it the excuse for an exception- 
ally large spate of missives, made heavier than 
usual by bundles of tracts. In desperation he 
entreats her not to give herself the trouble of 
writing, but to believe what the papers print 
about his health—a complete volte face, as in his 
former letters he had repeatedly begged her 
never to believe anything about him which 
appeared in print. The correspondence was 
closed for about four years by a decided letter 
from Wellington saying that he would write no 
more. It is almost incredible that he should 
have re-opened it again in 1844. After that it 
continued till his death. 

When Miss J. heard that he was dead her 
grief was very great ; she had at the moment a 
letter lying on her table ready to go to him! 
She doubted sorrowfully whether she had ever 
converted him—but hoped that he had seen the 
light in the last hours of his life. She went 
eventually to America, where her sister was 
married, and the letters were discovered many 
years after in a small trunk in the attic of a 
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country house not far from New York—a suit- 
able home for the chronicle of such a queer 
little episode. 

All men have moments when they do or say 
something which it is hard for the biographer to 
square with the rest of their character, and the 
letters of Wellington to Miss J. are not easy to 
understand. It is not surprising that she should 
have wished to write to the Duke. Living, as 
she did, a very humdrum life in lodgings with 
her trusted friend Mrs. L., seeing no one else, 
without any competing interest and no occupa- 
tion, to write him daily sheets of spiritual advice 
was an absorbing interest. But it is nothing 
short of marvellous that Wellington, with age 
and infirmities pressing in on him, with such a 
multitude of letters to answer that he constantly 
went without food and rest in order to get 
through them, should have had the fortitude 
even to peruse Miss J.’s. They were often 
almost illegible, and nearly always of inordinate 
length. He thanks her in one letter for being so 
kind as to write to him on nineteen sides of 
paper ! 

That it must have given him some satisfaction 
to receive Miss J.’s letters is evident from his 
reopening the correspondence of his own free 
will in 1844, and from the fact that he wrote 
her in all 390 letters. He could at any moment 
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have closed the correspondence by not answering 
her epistles. It is hard to determine what 
pleasure anyone could get from them. They 
are tedious reading, interlarded with texts, vio- 
lently egotistical, and free from the minutest 
spark of humour. The attraction of her beauty 
had long ago waned, and her peevish touchiness 
about everything he said and did would have 
wearied the most devoted friend. To be con- 
stantly found fault with, and lectured about the 
parlous condition of your soul, palls in the end ; 
and it clearly became more and more irksome to 
the Duke, who writes increasingly often, as time 
goes on, in the third person, and insistently begs 
Miss J. not to trouble herself any more about him. 
Vain words ! 

The most interesting letters in the collection 
are those when he turns upon his lecturer and in 
terse and sober phrase delivers on his own 
account a few brief remarks on some aspect of 
life. Miss J. travelled by stage coach to Harro- 
gate and evidently wrote an extravagantly 
tragic description of the hardships she had 
endured on the journey. He answers: 

“There is always inconvenience in travelling in a stage 
coach. It cannot be otherwise. Indeed, it is wonderful 
that there should be so little; and I must observe that 
there is less of a physical and personal nature in travelling 


in this manner in England than elsewhere. The incon- 
venience felt in England is of a moral and mental descrip- 
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tion. It is formed of the trash and nonsense which a 
traveller is condemned to hear in these vehicles ; because 
everybody talks ; and says not what he thinks but what 
the fancy of the moment suggests. For this, which was 
the particular inconvenience which you suffered upon the 
journey, there is no remedy but Patience, and I may add 
Silence.”’ 


In later years Miss J. was constantly ill, and 
Wellington’s inquiries, full of earnest sympathy 
for her health, show that, tiresome though she 
was, he must have felt some affection for her. 
There is no doubt that she was genuinely devoted 
to him, and very deeply concerned about the 
state of his soul. She deplores the fact that 
Satan is allowed to work so much on his mind, 
though, reading the letters, one can only feel 
that the Duke treated her with celestial kindness 
and forbearance. The recurring note in his 
letters is gratitude for her solicitude and un- 
abated interest in his spiritual welfare. 

The key to the enigma lies there. Wellington 
had inspired many feelings in his life—love, 
anger, admiration, dislike and fear, but he had 
never before met anyone who cared with fervent 
intensity for the imperishable part of him. It 
helped him through the difficult years of old 
age to feel that someone was faithfully praying 
for him. 

His religion was often called in question, not 
only by Miss J. but by others, who wrote with 
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curious and officious inquiries as to the state of 
his soul. He accepted the inquisition with his 
usual calmness and unconcern. Spencer Per- 
ceval, the son of the Prime Minister, who had 
been his friend in youth, was deeply religious, 
and tried to make all and sundry see the error 
of their ways. But he found the Duke evasive. 
“He went to Drayton after Sir Robert Peel, 
but complains that he could not catch the 
Duke,’”’ wrote Greville in his diary.1 But the 
Duke felt bound to make a protest when the 
Bishop of Exeter took up his pen in 1833 to 
take him to task about church-going. Welling~ 
ton wrote to the Bishop a simple and dignified 
lertenes 


“What I am particularly anxious to remove from your 
mind is that I am a person without any sense of religion. 
If Iam so I am unpardonable, as I have had opportunities 
to acquire, and have acquired a good deal of knowledge 
on the subject. JI don’t make much show or boast on the 
subject. The consequence is that in these days of boasting 
I have been set down from time to time as the most ignorant 
and least qualified man of my time. . .. Then in private 
life I have been accused of every vice and enormity, and 
when those who live with me and know every action of 
my life and every thought testify that such charges are 
groundless, the charge is then brought, “ Oh, he is a man 
without religion.’ ”’ 


He assured the Bishop that he went regularly 


1 Greville Diary (Ed. 1927), Vol. II, p. 57. 
2 Maxwell, Vol. II, p. 278. 
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to church at Strathfieldsaye and Walmer, 
though he could not hear a word of the service 
owing to his deafness. 

His religion was simple and sincere. He 
believed in the doctrines of Christianity, and in 
the Established Church, but he was able also 
to see good in Roman Catholics and Methodists. 
He once exclaimed: “It is the Church of 
England that has made England what she is— 
a nation of honest men.’’? When he was a 
young man, not long after his return from 
India, he had listened to a discussion upon an 
educational scheme, and had cried out with. 
unmistakable earnestness: ‘‘ Take care what 
you are about, for unless you base all this on 
religion you are only making so many clever 
devils.’? Let us add that, although stories of 
Wellington are apt to be garnished with oaths, 
one who knew him well has recorded that he 
hardly ever heard the Duke swear on any 
occasion.* 


IV 


Wellington’s great handicap in social inter- 
course was his deafness. When he had one of 
his many colds he became so deaf that conver- 
sation with him was wellnigh impossible. Colds, 
as a subject, interested him deeply. He took 


1 Stanhope, p. 282. ?Jbid., p. 261. 3 Ellesmere, p. 96. 
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great trouble to hear of new remedies, which he 
carefully wrote down, and then copied out and 
sent to Lady Westmoreland and other sufferers. 
His passion for detail appeared in his interest 
in these minuti@. He corresponded with Lord 
Salisbury’s second wife,? showing a careful and 
thorough knowledge of the quarantines of the 
childish diseases from which her family were 
suffering. 

Wellington always carried an umbrella, even 
when out shooting, and was quick at adopting 
any protection against cold. He wore strange 
boas, capes, and overalls in the country, to 
prevent his adversary from overtaking him. 
He once made at Woodford a neat bandage for 
a sore finger, and did nothing but exhibit how 
he could tie and untie it for himself. In fact, 
he deeply disliked being helped, but thoroughly 
enjoyed giving assistance. Apart from his deaf- 
ness, which sometimes left him isolated for a 
week or two at a time from the rest of the world, 
he was one of the easiest people any hostess 
ever had to entertain. His face wore a look 
of the keenest and frankest enjoyment. 

Carlyle, Samuel Rogers, and Sir Walter Scott 


1 She was Lady Mary Sackville-West, daughter of the 
5th Earl De la Warr. | Wellington’s letters to her will be 
found in Lady Burghclere’s A Great Man’s Friendship 
(1926). 
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have all recorded their pleasure in his society. 
Sir Walter Scott was questioned about a visit 
to London and replied “ that he had seen and 
conversed with all classes of society, from the 
palace to the cottage, and including every shade 
of science and ignorance—but that he had never 
felt awed or abashed except in the presence of 
one man—the Duke of Wellington. ... He 
said that the Duke of Wellington possessed every 
mighty quality of the mind in a higher degree 
than any other man did, or had ever done. He 
said he beheld in him a great soldier and a great 
statesman—the greatest of each. When it was 
suggested that the Duke on his part saw before 
him a great poet and novelist, he smiled and 
said: ‘What would the Duke of Wellington 
think of a few bits of novels, which perhaps he 
had never read and for which the strong proba- 
bility is that he would not care a sixpence if he 
Bagi 

The Duke was asked by Lord Stanhope: 
“ What did you think of Sir Walter Scott when 
you met him in society?” “I thought him a 
very agreeable man full of anecdote. On 
several occasions though when I met him he 
was talked down by Croker and Bankes who 
forgot we might have them every day, but not 
Scott.” 2 Samuel Rogers could discern in him 

1 Lockhart, Vol. II, p. 375. 2 Stanhope, p. 100. 
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no vanity or conceit, and found him an excellent 
listener. He says that the Duke was very easily 
amused, and that, in fact, his laugh was so 
loud and long that it went lke the whoop of 
whooping-cough. . 

Carlyle saw the Duke two years before he died, 
and has left us a vivid picture of the occasion. 


“By far the most interesting figure present was the 
old D. of W., who appeared between 12 and 1, and slowly 
glided through the rooms—Truly a beautiful old man; I 
had never seen till now how beautiful, and what an im- 
pression of graceful simplicity, veracity and nobleness 
there is about the old hero, when you see him close at 
hand. His very size had hitherto deceived me; he is a 
slight, shortish figure, about five feet eight ; of good breadth 
however, and all muscle and bone ;—His legs, I think, must 
be the short part of him, for certainly on horseback, at 
least, I have always taken him to be tall. Eyes beautiful 
light blue, full of mild valour, with infinitely more faculty 
and geniality than I had fancied before ; the face wholly 
gentle, wise, valiant and venerable. The voice, too, as I 
again heard, is aquiline, clear, perfectly equable—uncracked 
that is—and perhaps almost musical, but essentially tenor 
or even almost treble voice—Eighty-two, I understand. 
He glided slowly along, slightly saluting this and the other ! 
Clear, clean, fresh as the June evening itself, till the silver 
buckle of his stock vanished into the door of the next 
room, and I saw him no more.” 


The Duke liked clever people, and admired 
learning and the arts. His father, Lord Morn- 
ington, had composed several chants, and the 
Wellesleys were, as a family, interested in music. 


1 Carlyle’s Reminiscences, Vol. I, p. 129. 
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The Duke had abandoned violin playing early 
in life, as he thought it an unsuitable occupation 
for a soldier, but he never lost his musical taste. 
He went regularly to the so-called “ Ancient 
Music ’’ Classical Concerts. These were of so 
rarefied a quality that they sorely tried the 
endurance of some of the more unmusical guests, 
when the Duke took them there after dinner. 
But he always listened as well as his deafness 
allowed him, and only occasionally went to 
sleep.1 Once when the Princess Lieven played 
some of the new German valses exquisitely, the 
Duke accompanied her on the triangle, to the 
astonishment of all listeners. 

He was usually more interested in the subject 
of pictures than in the way they were painted, 
and was apt to comment that there was either 
too little or too much smoke in all battle-pieces. 
He gave Marlborough the place of honour at 
Apsley House, and lived surrounded with por- 
traits of the Allied sovereigns, as well as of 
many of his companions at arms and political 
colleagues. He wrote once to his niece and 
_ suggested that, when she was buying him pic- 
tures, he would rather have those by masters 
than scholars, which perhaps summed up his 
attitude as a patron of art. He wished for the 
best and was prepared to pay for it. 

1 Ellesmere, p. 80. 
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In his active and laborious life he cannot have 
had much leisure for reading, and many people 
believed that he had very little interest in books. 
He remarked once at dinner that the art of war 
had made very few advances since the time of 


Cesar. “‘I am glad to know that your Grace 
admires Cesar,’ said Lord Clive. ‘“‘ Admire 
him!’’ he said; turning to one of his aides-de- 


camp, “‘ When did you ever know me without 
a Cesar in my pocket during a campaign ? ”’ 
He read history for preference. For lighter 
reading we know that he read Dickens and 
Fielding with great enjoyment, and an occa- 
sional novel by Sir Walter Scott. 

The Duke’s money matters must have been 
difficult to administer. He possessed two large 
houses, had the use of another at Walmer, and 
had an estate in Spain. It might have been 
supposed that he would leave the details of 
household expenses to others. But he had once 
been cheated by a servant, and that once was 
enough to put him on his guard for the rest of 
his life. No one but himself was ever allowed 
to pay the Duke’s bills, and no account was ever 
allowed to run on for more than a very short 
time. The Duke’s cook was excellent. He had 
been with the great Napoleon. But the Duke 
must have been a disheartening master to a 
cordon bleu, as he ate very little and did not know 
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the difference between good and bad in cooking. 
He once remarked on the difference between 
himself and Lord Douro: “ I like a good dinner, 
but Douro would take the trouble to order 
ones" ;+ 

The Duke’s generosity was the one quality 
always allowed him by his adversaries. It was 
of a princely kind. He declined the pay. and 
emoluments offered by foreign Governments, 
while accepting the rank which went with them. 
He might have drawn £8,000 a year as Spanish 
generalissimo, but he allowed the money to 
accumulate, and at the end of the war gave it 
as a fund for the benefit of the Spanish army. 

It will never be known how many people’s 
debts he paid, for he had a rooted preference for 
working with cash. He kept a box which was 
replenished by a constant supply of bank notes. 
When he commissioned David Wilkie to paint 
him a picture, that artist, after working on the 
picture for some years, brought it to the Duke, 
along with the bill for 100 guineas. To his 
surprise the Duke began to count out pound 
notes in payment. It took some time, and 
Wilkie mildly suggest that a cheque would save 
the Duke trouble. ‘‘ Do you think that I like 
Coutts’s clerks to know how foolishly I spend my 
money ?’”’ was the disconcerting reply. The 

1 Fraser, p. 89. 
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Duke carried the principle of not letting his right 
hand, in the shape of Messrs. Coutts, know what 
his left was doing, and a never-ceasing stream of 
bulky envelopes flowed from Apsley House to 
the addresses of the just and the unjust. 
Inevitably he was sometimes the victim of 
fraud. In one or two cases he supported 
imaginary orphans from the cradle to the grave, 
through years of poignant but fictitious mis- 
fortunes. He was quite unmoved when these 
frauds were exposed, and much amused at 
the ingenuity displayed in deceiving him. His 
theory of relief was a simple one. Lady Salis- 
bury writes: ‘“ He observed that a small sum 
given at a critical moment was often the means 
of rescuing a family from ruin. ‘It does more 
good to give money in this way, and I conceive 
that this is what is required of me.’’’? He had 
received grants and a pension from his country 
in recognition of his services, and spent them 
as much as possible in helping the distressed 
among his countrymen. Even Cobbett, who 
raged furiously up and down England on horse- 
back to seek out greed and oppression, said of 
the Duke, “ According to all acounts he is no 
miser at any rate.’’? A great admission for 
Cobbett to make, as he instinctively hated any- 


1 Hatfield MSS. 
2 William Cobbett, Rural Rides, Vol. I, p. 159. 
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one who received a pension from the Govern- 
ment. The Duke was asked for subscriptions, 
not only by his own countrymen, but by German 
and even French officers; also by Hindus who 
wanted to repair their temples, and by churches 
allover Canada. He gave away countless brides 
at the altar, and attended an enormous number 
of christenings. If any young ladies arrived in 
London who were insufficiently provided with 
acquaintances, as in duty bound the Duke gave 
a ball for them at once. 

Wellington was generous of time as well as of 
money. On another occasion Lady Salisbury 
heard him remark: “Surely we are account- 
able for our time?’’! He felt, said she, the 
deepest sense of responsibility about it, and was 
convinced that we should have to render a future 
account of it. Few people have worked so hard 
to see that every moment was filled. His one 
objection to guests, and especially to Royal 
guests, was that they came to kill time in his 
house and expected him to help them. 


Vv 


The recollections of the great dead are like a 
cracked mirror pieced together with care. In its 
surface we see the image for which we are seek- 
ing, at the best dulled and a little changed, at 

1 Hatfield MSS. 
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the worst twisted and distorted. This is true of 
the Duke, as no diary or intimate letters have 
seen the light, and we have to rely on other 
people’s recollections of him to build up a pic- 
ture of his character. His contemporaries wrote 
a great deal about him ; we have more than one 
contemporary biography of him, and every one 
who ever met him seems to have conscientiously 
recorded the fact. We are bewildered by refer- 
ences scattered overinnumerable books and hear- 
say reports of conversations. Memory is notori- 
ously the Puck amongst human attributes, and 
yet it gives us a Shock when we read Stapleton’s 
complaints of Greville’s treacherous memory, 
and remember how much of our mental picture 
of Wellington is drawn from the Greville pages. 
The Duke himself has not helped us. When 
the dispatches were to be published, at the sug- 
gestion, 1t 1s believed, of Mrs. Arbuthnot, he 
went through the whole mass of papers, striking 
out every sentence which might give pain to 
anyone then alive. He thus expunged material 
enough to have filled six volumes! From our 
standpoint this is a grievous loss. The pain of 
one generation is, if not the pleasure, certainly 
the instruction of the next, and we cannot 
but regret these six volumes which might have 
helped to clear up many mysteries, and to make 
us usefully revise some of our judgments. We 
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have to rely a great deal on the Duke’s curiously 
frank statements about himself which light up 
his character in flashes. 

Fortunately he was beset by the most brazen 
questioners, who, not content with plying him 
with queries about the battle of Waterloo and 
other military exploits, thought nothing of in- 
terrogating him as to whether his great fame 
had not made him especially attractive to 
women, and so on. Lord Stanhope was a char- 
tered libertine ; nothing could keep him from 
badgering the Duke, and to his persistence and 
industry in recording the answers to his ques- 
tions, we owe a great deal that we should never 
otherwise have known. For most people wrote 
of him with the cautious triteness of those who 
describe a large and familiar landmark. The 
words “kind, simple, frank and unaffected ”’ 
occur so often in descriptions that they cease to 
have any meaning. 

Wellington’s personal appearance is well 
known to us ; the hooked nose and piercing eyes 
have been portrayed by a host of artists, good, 
bad, and indifferent, from Goya and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to the humblest broadsheet carica- 
turist. For himself, he inclined to Count 
d’Orsay as an artist. “At any rate,” he 
remarked, “‘ D’Orsay always makes one look 
like a gentleman.” There is a youthful por- 
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trait of the Duke? with a fuller face than we are 
accustomed to—framed in powdered hair, with 
a look of immaturity and shyness, which reveals 
a young man who had not yet acquired the 
eagle eye or the look of set purpose which are the 
characteristics of all later portraits. 

Pages have been written about the Duke’s 
clothes. We know that at Waterloo he wore 
what was for a soldier of those days plain dress ; 
blue frock, white pantaloons, black sword belt, 
cocked hat with no plume, but with King George’s 
black cockade and three smaller ones in the 
colours of Portugal, Spain and the Netherlands, 
the four services in which he held Marshal’s 
rank. His white cravat was fastened at the 
back with a buckle. He wore a blue cloak, for 
he hated getting wet, in all the showers of that 
remarkable day, and fastened it to his saddle 
when the sun shone. 

The Duke’s extreme neatness and care of his 
dress earned him the nickname of the Beau, 
which meets us all through the Creevey Papers. 
He chose his clothes with a regard to fit and 
scrupulous cleanliness, which to a certain extent 
justified the name. But he was always drawn 
to simplicity rather than to splendour in dress, 
and set the fashion of not wearing military 
uniform unless on ceremonial occasions. 

1 At Apsley House. 
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Out hunting he wore the traditional red coat, 
with a lilac silk waistcoat, white kid gloves and 
fustian trousers strapped tightly down over 
Wellington boots. In later years we find him 
in a blue frock-coat, still faithful to his white 
neck-cloth fastened behind with a buckle. He 
wore white trousers in the summer and dark ones 
in winter. During the last two years of his life 
he wore a short cape of white fur, which con- 
trasted picturesquely with his fresh-coloured 
face and frosty blue eyes. 

No valet was allowed in his room while he was 
dressing. In an age when many people were 
careless of the details of their toilet, he was 
renowned for his constant use of cold water and 
vinegar. Nomanstood the gaze of more people 
and few have ever been better prepared to 
receive it. 

It was said that he was even interested in the 
personal care of clothes, and on being asked if 
he enjoyed his great position answered: “ Yes, 
it enables me to brush my own boots without 
seeming ridiculous!”’ This is probably an in- 
vented story, but he said to Sir William Fraser : 
“Yes, I can afford to do without servants. I 
always brush my own clothes, and if I were 
strong enough I would black my own boots.’’? 

He had a Roman love of plumbing and sanita- 

+ Fraser, p. 26. 
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tion, and was one of the first people to instal 
a bathroom in his house, and to warm the rooms 
by tubes of hot water. 


VI 


Some of the Duke’s doings have become 
legends, and some of his sayings proverbs. Per- 
haps the best known of the latter are: “A 
great country cannot wage a little war” 1 and 
“In military operations time is everything.” ? 
Also his answer to the question as to the best 
test of greatness in a general: “‘ To know when 
to retreat and to dare to doit’’*: and “ Depend 
upon it, the cheap defence of nations is an 
unimproved country.” 4 

Most people are familiar with the story of the 
Duke and Croker when they were posting to- 
gether along the North Road. They played a 
game of guessing what kind of country lay 
behind each hill. The Duke was often right, 
Croker equally often wrong. Wellington said, 
in explanation: “‘ Why, all my life I have been 
trying to guess what lay on the other side of the 
hill. All the business of war, and, indeed, all 
the business of life is to endeavour to find out 
what you don’t know by what you do.” > “ His 


1 Francis, Maxims and Opinions of Wellington, p. 390. 
2 Ibid., p. 81. * Fraser, Daae 
4 Stanhope, p. 116. 5 Croker, III, ps 275: 
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Majesty's Government must be carried on”’ is 
a saying which has become proverbial, and a 
lesser known one, “‘ My rule was to do the busi- 
ness of the day in the day ”’ 1 might with advan- 
tage be adopted asa motto. Some of the Duke’s 
phrases have unconsciously become part of the 
fabric of our daily talk. We often speak of an 
unsatisfactory character as a “bad hat,’ but 
few of us know that the expression came from 
Wellington. On being asked what he thought 
of the first reformed Parliament he gave the 
evasive reply, “I never saw so many shocking 
bad hats in my life.”” Also, the phrase ‘ Circum- 
stances over which I have no control ”’ originated 
with him.? 

Wellington’s talent for repartee amazed those 
who had not expected such a gift in a simple 
soldier. ‘‘ Were you surprised at Waterloo ? ”’ 
some one had the effrontery to ask. ‘“‘ No, but 
I am now,” came the reply like a flash of forked 
lightning. When beset by the mob with angry 
cries of “‘ Cheer for Queen Caroline,’’ he removed 
his hat, and, bowing ironically, gave the required 
cheer, adding, ““ And may all your wives be 
like her.’’ * 

His thought condensed itself readily into 
brief and vivid expression, but he did not care 


1 Stanhope, p. 7I. 2 Fraser, p. I0. 
3 Family tradition. 
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much for fine shades of meaning. He especially 
disliked ambiguity and want of clearness in 
distinctions. In writing he could be terse, 
though he sometimes gave way to redundancy ; 
not a surprising thing, as terseness requires 
thought, and in his sea of correspondence we 
know that he must have gone on writing often 
with the matter, and not the,manner, uppermost 
in hismind. Toa generation born to the sound 
of the typewriter, the seven packed volumes of 
correspondence penned by hand is sufficiently 
staggering. But when we realize that his 
private correspondence would fill many more, 
nay, that at the age of eighty he said to the 
second Lady Salisbury, who had been ill, “I 
will write to you every day if it will cheer you 
up,’ we suffer amazement not unmixed with 
shame at our feeble powers. 

More than this, he wrote letters in French, 
long letters to Metternich and other diplomats. 
The French is clear, and he shows a very sound 
knowledge of the language gained under the 
ancien régime at Angers before the Revolution. 
Sometimes an English phrase will out, as 
“mais nous objectons”’ or “ diablement diffi- 
cile,” or “‘regardons les choses comme’elle sont.” 
Perhaps the most charming of his letters in 
French is to General Alava offering him a home 
in England. 
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“ Quand vous voudrez venir 4 Londres vous trouverez 
chez moi un logement ; et si vous préfériez demeurer a la 
campagne, j’ai une jolie maisonnette toute meublée, méme 
avec bibliothéque, qui est a votre service. Elle est a une 
demi lieue de chez moi, et le site trés joli, trés sec, et trés 
sain. Le ciel méme y est bleu, et pas jaune comme 
ailleurs.”’ 4 


The subjects of the dispatches are so numer- 
ous that it is impossible to enumerate them. 
They range from interminable letters to Metter- 
nich and other diplomats, and memoranda to 
George IV and to Peel, to the reappointment of 
a head gardener for the public gardens at 
Mauritius and minute details of barrack manage- 
ment in remote corners of the world. So many 
subjects give the reader a greater sense of 
fatigue and strain than they ever gave the 
writer. They are a mine of historical infor- 
mation, and a quarry for historians. Before 
their publication the Duke said sadly, ‘‘ When 
my papers are read many statues will be taken 
down.” 

There is much formal and official corres- 
pondence among the dispatches. Many are 
penned by men who did a great work in the 
world, and we catch glimpses of them clothed 
in the splendour of their official panoply. Here 
and there a more human and intimate note is 
struck, and often we can discern, under their 


1 Wellington Despatches, Vol. II, p. 179. 
18 
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most careful and polished formalities, the drift 
of a hidden meaning. There was much surprise 
expressed by the Whigs when the dispatches 
were published. It had been rather the fashion 
to decry the Duke’s intellectual powers, and to 
suggest that his work had been done largely 
by other people. Many who read the volumes 
were genuinely astonished at the range of sub- 
jects and the Duke’s grasp and knowledge.! 
But Wellington took the wind out of all their 
sails by being much more surprised than any- 
one else at their being so good! Sir Robert 
Peel praised them, saying: “In my opinion, 
when a studious man, say an American, a 
hundred or two hundred years hence, wishes 
to get a distinct notion of what was in this age 
the actual style and tone of conversation in 
good English society, he will have to rely very 
much on Gurwood. We have had no dramatist 
at all; we have had only two good novelists, 
and neither of them is at home in England. 
As yet I see nothing that will be so valuable, 
even in this way, as- the Duke’s letters.’? 
Disraeli went even further, and said that the 
best reading he had ever had was the middle 
series of the dispatches from 1819 to 1832. 
The student is forcibly reminded that one 


1 Fortescue’s Wellington, p. 226, | 
2 Maxwell, II, p. 66-7. 
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accusation against the Duke—that of callous- 
ness to the Army—is unjust. It will be seen 
from the dispatches how much he worked both 
for the officers and men. His often-quoted 
sentence that the British Army was the scum 
of the earth has been taken out of its context. 
It arose during a conversation about conscrip- 
tion. Someone enumerated the French generals 
who had served in the ranks, and the Duke said, 
“The French system of conscription brings 
together a fair specimen of all classes. Our 
army is composed of the scum of the earth who 
have enlisted for drink.’’! But no one remem- 
bers that he added, “ It is only wonderful that 
we should have made them the fine fellows they 
are.’ We have seen that the Duke was apt 
to say more than he meant. It is probable 
that he was at the moment only thinking of 
the two different methods, the French system 
of an army recruited from all classes of the 
nation, the English recruited by the press-gang 
and the twin causes, hunger and thirst. But 
his mind had also travelled back to the state 
of the army, whose discipline he had had to 
make before he led them to victory. Readers 
of Sir John Fortescue’s brilliant monograph, 
will realize that when Wellington first went to 
the Peninsula, the men plundered and drank 
1 Stanhope, pp. 14-18. 
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the moment they were out of sight of their 
officers. The officers were often disloyal and 
incompetent ; there was no chaplain with the 
whole army; and Methodist preachers haran- 
gued the men on the shortcomings of their 
superiors. One officer of high rank contributed 
vital military secrets to the newspapers at home, 
and on one occasion three generals took the 
route which they preferred rather than that 
which had been ordered by their commander. 
Wellington had made the discipline of the army 
while he commanded it, and he could never 
quite forget how hard the task had been. But 
those who have quoted Wellington’s adverse 
judgment have forgotten the Duke’s many 
tributes to his troops, individually and collec- 
tively, perhaps the most simple and sincere 
that any general has ever made. Some one asked 


him: ‘“‘ How do you account, Duke, for your 
having so persistently beaten the French Mar- 
shals ?’’ ‘“ Well, the fact is, their soldiers got 


them into scrapes, mine always got me out.” 
Likewise his comments, which show humour and 
understanding. ‘‘Comfortable dogs! Let them 
alone,’’ he said, when, in the course of the fighting 
in the Pyrenees, he came upon a battalion which 
had found plenty of food and drink, and was 
settling down for a night of enjoyment.? Also 
1 Fraser, p. 208. 2? Fortescue’s Wellington, p. 220. 
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his remark on the 50th Regiment (Royal West 
Kent): “Not a good-looking regiment, but 
devilish steady.’ } 

The urgent dream called life hurried the Duke 
away from soldiering to politics, and the pres- 
sure of business made him see more of the 
colleagues of his new profession than those of 
his old. But the great moment of his year was 
the Waterloo banquet. It began with the 
Generals who had fought at Waterloo; but as 
the years passed, the Duke wished to invite all 
comrades still in the army. The party swelled 
to eighty, and was held after 1830 in the Water- 
loo Gallery, which he had added to Apsley 
House. At the last of the banquets many of 
the officers who were there had only been 
junior subalterns at Waterloo, while their _ 
veteran Field-Marshal still lived to welcome 
them. The ranks thinned as the years went by, 
but many have testified to the cordiality and 
splendour of those evenings when they sat round 
the long table, on which the famous plate had 
been hoisted with great difficulty and much 
labour. 


VII 
A life of over eighty years must seem in 
retrospect like a long pageant. Many actors 
1 Maxwell, I, p. 114. 
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have played their parts on the crowded stage 
and have disappeared. As time goes on, not 
only the actors, but even the costumes change, 
leaving only the scene substantially the same. 
The Duke had grown up in the eighteenth 
century with powdered hair and ruffles. He 
had seen the high waists and wandering curls 
of the Directoire, and had grown old amongst 
the bonnets and crinolines of Victoria’s Court. 
Born in the age of common sense and classical 
taste, he had lived toask Lady Salisbury to meet 
him near the coloured equestrian statue of the 
Queen in the strange commercial wilderness of 
the Great Exhibition. He was the child of 
the eighteenth century. He believed in the 
old-fashioned doctrine that birth and breeding 
confer a capacity for leadership, and he infinitely 
preferred stage-coaches to railways. His judg- 
ments were clean cut, and had neither the hope- 
ful striving and uncertainty of the early nine- 
teenth century, nor the smugness of the days 
in which he died. He had always lived in 
dangerous times, and though in 1835 he pro- 
nounced that the country was on tts legs again, 
to the end he remained wary in speech and 
quick to detect perils to the State. 

But he was not out of place in the modern 
world, since his mind had no taboos when it 
dealt with facts. He did not care and had 
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never cared for abstract principles. His say- 
ings and opinions dealt always with concrete 
truths. 

He was frankly an opportunist in politics. 
He held that “the obvious needs of the times 
and the nation suggest the course which from 
year to year the Government ought to follow.” } 
Perhaps he could never get out of his head that 
a country is like an army, of which the needs 
are urgent and ever-changing, but always defi- 
nite and practical, and that a*Government is 
like the Generals, who must use the best of their 
abilities to keep it fed, clothed and victorious. 
He showed himself ready on many occasions to 
adapt himself to new ideas, but before he made 
concessions he had to be convinced that they 
were of vital necessity, and that the wish for 
them was universal and abiding. In that sense 
he was more democratic than his opponents 
would have allowed; but he could never have 
gone the whole way with democracy, since he 
was more interested in quality than in quantity. 

He has suffered as much from adulation as 
from criticism. Contemporary writers began by 
comparing him to the heroes of antiquity, 
and ended by attributing to him every human 
virtue. Some even maintained that he was the 
greatest man that ever lived. Later critics have 

1 Gleig, Personal Reminiscences, p. 7. 
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decried his military exploits, emphasized his 
faults, and decided that his whole political 
career was an anticlimax and a mistake. Per- 
haps we now use the word hero less readily. 
Eulogy is out of fashion with us, and hero- 
worship at a discount. A generation which has 
seen SO many reputations unmade, will be dis- 
posed to accept General Lyautey’s saying, “ Ne 
dites pas ‘ est il fort ou est il faible?’ Dites ‘il 
est fort et il est faible.’’’ We have ceased to 
assume that any commander who wins victories 
is a great man, but we have learned from actual 
experience that a soldier who wins great 
campaigns must have some, at any rate, of the 
essential qualities of greatness. We handle 
our idols more freely, and we are less shocked 
if a little of their gilding comes off. 

This memoir has dealt briefly with the phases. 
of the Duke’s political life. Those who study 
his character will realize that it was not free 
from contradictions. We have seen that he 
could be brutally frank and dangerously unre- 
served; but that he could also be secretive 
and taciturn. A phrenologist, who examined 
the shape of his head, pronounced that he had 
the bump of caution more fully developed than 
anyone he had ever met with before, and yet 
Wellington could be bold almost to rashness. 
The commander at Salamanca and the Prime 
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Minister who emancipated the Catholics was 
able, when necessary, to lay caution aside. 

Again, we have seen how tender, charitable 
and thoughtful the Duke could be ; yet there are 
well-authenticated stories of the Peninsular War 
Showing that he could treat officers with real 
harshness and unkindness. This was partly 
because in creating a disciplined army he had 
to deal out a rough and ready justice, which 
slid into what looks to us now as unmeaning 
severity ; partly because his outlook widened 
and his character mellowed, as he grew older, 
and gentleness replaced harshness. He was 
called narrow, but he often showed a broad- 
minded sympathy which disconcerted his op- 
ponents. If he was to blame for not sympa- 
thizing with Canning’s difficulties, his fidelity 
to Peel and the three monarchs whom he 
served redeems his character from any charge 
of disloyalty. 

His merits as a statesman have been glibly 
called in question by some historians. But 
those historians lived comfortably in comfortable 
times, and were apt to write of the past with a 
touch of condescension, and a simple belief that 
no one could be great who did not subscribe 
to the formule of their own political sect. We 
ourselves have recently emerged from a struggle 
so shattering that the world still seems upside- 
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down and much disinclined to right itself. We 
know that for twenty years after the Napoleonic 
Wars Europe must have shown the same dis- 
quieting tendency. Some of us are inclined to 
remember the line of the old revival hymn : 


“But none of the ransomed ever knew how deep were 
the waters crossed.”’ 


If we belong to the generation on which the 
brunt of the ransoming fell, we realize that our 
successors will never know the depth of the 
waters crossed, or the bitterness of the cup 
which we were forced to drink. Those who have 
known the storms and tides of a world after a 
great war know how steady must be the hand 
which steers the vessel of State, how unsparing 
in devotion, how unremitting in labour must be 
he to whom the passengers look for their safety. 
They know that it is as useless as it is mischiev- 
ous to pursue the pilot with captious criticism, 
and can admire the head and hand which have 
steered not perhaps an undeviating course, but 
a course which has eventually led into calmer 
waters. It took no small measure of greatness 
for the autocratic and all-powerful commander 
of armies to adapt himself to the baffling com- 
promises of politics. But this Wellington 
achieved, and if he lacked the imagination and 
eloquence of Canning and the financial genius 
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of Peel, he was, in his own way, as wise a shaper 
of his eountry’s policy. 

He has left us an immortal example. The 
spirit in which he did his work is the same 
spirit which still raises English political life 
above the dust, a spirit far greater than any 
policy, and far more enduring than any party. 
He showed in his life that entire devotion to, 
that fervent sense of personal responsibility 
for, the welfare of the State, and yet that 
amused detachment about government, which 
so purely are English endowments. 

In quiet corners of England, we come upon 
inn signs with Wellington’s name and head upon 
them. In their dim passages, and in the corri- 
dors of old country houses, we meet prints of the 
Duke and “ Copenhagen,”’ larger than life-size, 
scrutinizing a minute and distant battlefield. 
Scattered over the whole literature of our time 
we find echoes of his sayings, and stories of his 
life. The memory of him is deep in our national 
consciousness, and at the core of our national 
pride. 


VIII 
All his life Wellington spoke of himself and 
his position in the world in terms of cheerful 
disillusion. He said that he was always cheated 
and plundered, that no woman had ever loved 
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him, and that he was worse off than the coster- 
monger’s donkey, who at least was left some 
time for peace and rest; that many people 
thought him a gambler, who had lost to the 
Regent and Lord Yarmouth the money given 
by the nation; and finally that the world took 
him, and had always taken him, for a fool; 
nay, more, that all his life he had passed for 
an ignoramus. 

In spite of this conviction, he remained to 
the end alert and interested in everything, ready 
to go anywhere and do anything to help his 
country and his friends. When well advanced in 
the seventies he admitted to having never known 
an idle or listless moment in his life, and his 
lurking, unexpected humour never left him. 

Sleep, that enemy of old age, came upon him 
more and more often. Sometimes, looking into 
his room, the visitor to Apsley House would 
find him dozing, his papers spread out before 
him; and both in the House of Lords and at 
the Horse Guards he found it hard to keep 
awake. But he would have scorned to stop 
working because of the hindrances of old age. 
A crisis arose and Queen Victoria again sought 
his advice. She accepted it when given. His 
last speech was made in 1852 on the Militia Bill 
which the ‘‘ Who-Who Ministry,” in spite of its 
brief existence, managed to frame and to carry. 
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The Duke’s health was wonderfully good, and 
his pleasure in the things he liked unabated. 
He was savagely Spartan as ever. Three weeks 
before his death he wrote to the second Lady 
Salisbury : ““ I am most severe towards myself. 
The consequence is that Iam always well ! never 
fatigued, and I can do anything.” On Sep- 
tember 13th, 1852, he took his last walk round 
the grounds of Walmer Castle, inspected his 
horses, and wrote to Lady Westmoreland. In 
this note he stated the exact hour at which he 
would meet her at Dover on the following day. 
He played with his grandchildren, dined quietly 
with Lord and Lady Charles Wellesley, and went 
to bed as: well as usual. 

The first disquieting symptom was that, when 
called at six o’clock next morning, he did not rise 
instantly but lay still. But when his valet came 
again just before seven o’clock he ordered his 
carriage to go to Dover. Shortly afterwards 
he said, “‘I feel very ill; send for the apothe- 
cary.’ He never spoke again, but his eyes 
followed anyone who came into the room and 
he signed that he wished to be lifted. Like a 
true fighter he did not want to die in his bed. 
He met death sitting in his arm-chair, and when 
Lady Westmoreland arrived, she thought for a 
moment that he was only asleep. 

The Duke’s death came to the country with 
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a shock of surprise. He had seemed to many * 
people, in every sense of the word, immortal. 
The Queen, who was sketching beside a High- 
land loch when the news reached her, was deeply 
distressed, and the nation shared her feeling. 
England had begun to swing into the full tide 
of her great commercial expansion, but she 
hked to keep in constant remembrance the 
glories of her martial past. With the Duke 
gone, the world seemed a duller place, and 
everything in it a little drab, and Apsley House 
the temple whence the oracle had unaccountably 
vanished. No one could fill his place; the 
country felt that their mightiest landmark was 
gone; a great tree had fallen, leaving only a 
thicket of undergrowth. 

The whole of England, and, indeed, the whole 
of Europe, prepared to give the Duke a worthy 
funeral, forgetting that he was indifferent to 
pomp. The coffin lay guarded at the Royal 
Hospital at Chelsea until the Houses of Parlia- 
ment met in November, by special order of the 
Queen, so that Parliament should have its share 
in doing homage to the dead. The army had 
claimed the Duke again. Huge crowds of 
civilians watched the troops marching in the 
autumn sunshine to the roll of muffled drums, 
under the command of the Duke’s old com- 
panion in arms, Sir Henry Hardinge. The 
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officers wore, in addition to their usual mourning, 
crape scarves over the left shoulder and round 
the waist, and black gloves. In the midst of 
the procession, behind the tramping lines of 
soldiers, the brilliant carriages of the civic 
dignitaries, and the crape-swathed mourners’ 
coaches, came the car drawn by twelve horses. 
It was superbly decked, and built in tiers ; 
the very wheels were carved. On the lowest 
tiers were trophies of flags and swords; the 
Lion and the Unicorn carried a huge coat of 
arms in front ; the whole car was covered by a 
splendid pall, above whose massive fringe was 
written in letters of silver, “‘ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” At the apex was the 
small red coffin surmounted by a sword and a 
cocked hat. 

The procession moved on, the bells tolled, 
the minute guns boomed. The coffin was 
carried up the great steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
by pall-bearers who had all served with the 
Duke on his campaigns. As the cortége entered 
the Cathedral the hat on the coffin seemed for 
a moment to wake into life, a wind whispered 
in the aisles of the great church, the plumes 
fluttered, shivered, and were still. 

Wellington was laid in the vault beside 
Nelson. In life they had only one brief and 
perfunctory meeting; now they lhe in stone 
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catafalques together, symbols of their country’s 
glory on land and sea. One died at the height 
of his achievement in the moment of victory. 
To the other were given many years to show 
that he could beat his sword into the plough- 
share of civil life as bravely as any citizen of 
ancient Rome. 
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MONTROSE 
By John Buchan 





THE career of Montrose must 
rank among the marvels of his- 
tory. In 1664 he set out witha 
thousand men to invade Scot- 
land. When this little army 
melted away at Carlyle, he dis- 
guised himself as a groom, and 
reached the Highlands under the 
very noses of his enemies. He 
was without funds and soldiers 
— destitute of everything save 
his own magic name and his gen- 
ius for leadership. Six months 
later, he had become undisputed 
master of Scotland, and his un- 
interrupted string of victories 
had established him as the great- 
est soldier of the war — Crom- 
well alone excepted. But his — 
King was losing in the South, 
and, after Naseby, Montrose’s 
days of power were numbered. 
He followed the Cavaliers into 
exile, returned to fight a last 
campaign, was betrayed, and 
was hanged at Edinburgh while 
the great crowd groaned and 
the executioner himself broke 
out weeping. 

John Buchan has achieved in 
this volume not only a haunting 
likeness of Montrose, but an ex- 
traordinary picture of the times 
in which he lived. 
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